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THE LOST STAR. 


—_++— 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue strictness of the usual school-room 
rules was relaxed to suit the busy, festive 
season of Christmas. Lessons were done in 
the morning; but after the early dinner, Ruby, 
freed from her imprisonment in one room, 
might have been met in any part of the house, 
except the bachelor’s wing, running here and 
there wherever she was wanted, with a wreath 
of holly for the church decorations, in which 
Lady Clementina had offered to assist, or a 
packet of clothing which she had finished off 
for Lady Chester’s gifts to the poor. She 
Was 80 sensible in her ions ; so kind in 
her readiness to help, that the Countess was 
delighted with her, and at every hour of the 
- might be heard appealing to her for ad- 


Her heart was as light asher step, as she 
tan downstairs on Christmas Eve with a ball 
of string in her hand, a large sheet of brown 
paper in the other. The next day she was to 
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[PLAYING FOR HEARTS.] 


spend with Violet, and the thought of seeing 
her beloved face again, and benrig her sweet 
voice, brought a light to her eyes, a colour to 
her cheeks, which made her look infinitely 
charming. So Lord Alverley seemed to think, 
as he met her half-way between the hall and 
the gallery, and, stopping short, asked her to 
be so very kind as to tighten his sling. 

He was two steps down than she was 
therefore their faces were nearly on a level, and 
he looked into hers with undisgauised admira- 
tion in his eyes. 

“Tf you will tarn round?” she said, gravely. 

‘* Impossible! does a sunflower ever turn its 
back to the sun?” 

“No, nor a moth to a gas-lamp, but it would 
be wiser if it did.” 

‘*I may bea moth, and you the star ; but a 
gas-lamp —how dreadfully prosaic!” 

‘Prose is sometimes healthier than Shel- 
ley’s poetry.” 

“ And it’s healthy to get up with the lark, 
and to go to bed with the sun, and to do heaps 
of disagreeable things that would suit neither 
you nor me, What would be the use of being 





RX 


strong as a giant if life weren't worth the 
trouble of living?” 

“It would be a comfort to think, when your 
strength went from you, that you had not 
wasted it by your own folly!’ Her serious 
eyes looked into his for one moment with au 
expression of pity mingled with reproof; but 
before he could answer, she had sped down 
the stairs, and he was left to adjust his sling, 
and digest her words by himself. 

He pursued his way to his own room, sing- 
ing Virginia Gabriel’s lovely song, ‘ Ruby, 
my darling,” in his melodious voice. 

“Ts that in your honour?” as Captain 
Marston came out of the library, and met 
Ruby in the hall. 

Her a scornofully. ‘Certainly, as I 
sang “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” last night, 
simply because your name was Robert. Did 
you not guess it?’ 

“No, if I had/” with an expressive look, 
which was entirely lost on her back-hair, as 
she disappeared into the room which he had 
just quitted. 

After helping Lady Chester with some tedious 
lists, she made her way to the church to help in 
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the Gecofiiions. , Ags! o hgrricd by the shhortes tf 
way a the geass, she gre 1s being watehed by 
Lord Af@erley from bis Yin dows in the east 
wing. Stre he fe tovely face, ts he kffew tery 
well by this time; but beyoud, her person: ul 
beauty there was 2 nameless fasdination it heat 
fearless, yet retiring bearing which mads him 
long to he with her, even if he knew that the 
wish was far from betng reciprocated. He ana- 
thematised Black George for having prevented 
him from escorting her across the park ; but his 
legs, enfeebied by his accident, could not-bave 
kept pace with her active, little feet as she 
sped across the grass, and he threw himself 
down on the sofa with an impatient sigh, 

when the over-hanging branches of the wood 
where they had first met hid her from sight. 

The secret friendship between them capti- 
vated his fancy; and as he smoked the after- 
noon away in lazy reflection,he planned some 
deligh'ful meetings, in which he would make 
rapid progress tow vards the final subjugation of 
a heart which ke had determined to make his 
own property. 

What he was to do with it when it was his, 
it never occurred to him to imagine. Utterly 
reckless as usual as to consequences, he-dwelt 
with pleasure on the thought.of the final 
triumph, when her bright head ‘should droop 
on his breast, and her sweet lips me in a 
voluntary caress ; but troubled himself little ag 
to the fate of the captive. 

Ruby, meanwhile, unconscious of the: mis- 
chief which an idle brain was plotting agaimat 
her, arrived at the church, and, chamging her | 
expression of bright expectation to one 
fect reverence, walked quietly up the 
the pulpit, which Lady Clementing ama 
tain Marston were alorning with 
holly. 

“Oh! here you areat last |’ a 
former, in an aggrieved toneaf veice: 
thing has gone wrong 

here. The pulpit i, vr 

the lecterm; 
dying befoxe 

“ I wanted te 
not get 

“ Make 
longer. The ‘Sears 
“Shall I go a neater poet’ 
Captain Marston, whose speech was rather i 
peded by a couple of nails he was holding be 
tween his teeth. 

“No,” interposed Clementina, quiekiy, “she 
will me nage it better down there, with me one 
to interfere. Had my brother arrived, Miss St. 
Heliers, before you left?” 

‘No; Lord and Lady Chesteg were quite 


alone.” 

‘* Lively! I think we had the best of it at 
the Rec‘ory,” turning to the dragoon. ‘ Al- 
verley’s bad arm will have saved him from 
what he most detests, and that is, a parental 
lecture. I think if you asked him, he would 
prefer » handful of shct to a yard of papa’s 
tongue.”’ 

* T have often trembled before, a tongue my- 
self; but then it has generally belonged to a 
woman,’’ and he locked down at her with a 
emile. 

“No doubt you quite deserved it when it 
scolded. I will ask. Migs St, Heliexs—you 
said you were old friends,” 

“ And new enemies, To tell you the truth, 
she is absurdly preyudiged against me.” 

“But why? Perhaps she thought you were 
ia love with her once—and.you didn’t seem to 
see?” 

‘“* Perhaps,” he said, hurriedly, “ and that is 
the sort.of thing a weman never forgives.” 

‘*Poor thing!” with a small laugh; “ it 
must be gall and wormwood.te see you here. 
She has the type of face which I always 
imagine encourages 0: anceit—nat exactly hand- 
some, but very near it.’ 

‘Some people admize her,” thinking of 
Violet. It seemed ceseeration to him.to speak 
slightingly of her exact likeness, 

‘Do you?” looking up at him, curjously. 

“ Yes,” he.-said, frankly. * Whex she-is in 
a rege, she locks ench a glorious virago !” 


pape 
What hell 20 


| 
asked 


. the @esty there was a per ct si 
qn@ nothittg-+p disturb the cur 4 of 
med@itatiou8, $8, with deft fin 

pe Se m after the hermwith 
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ney heard a step on the pay followed by a 
rap at the door. She put dowa ber cross and. 
went to open it, expecting to see the rector; 
but instead of his benevolent countenance’ and 
bent figure, she found herself confronted by the 
stalwart. form-and- geod-leoking~-visege of 
Harold Jerningham. 

A bright smlle came over his face, as he 
met her eye, ‘So glad to see you, Miss St. 
Heliers,” as he raised his hat, andstretched out 
his hand in cordial greeting. ‘It seems ages - 
since we met! ”’ 

A crimson blush rose to her cheeks, and she 
was conscious that her heart was beating un- 
usually fast, as she sat down once more to her 
work. 

Asking all sorts of questions about the wel- 
fare of his family, he sat down on the edge of 
the table, and found @ excuse for staying 
where he was by h her the pieces of 
fern as she enon to need them. 


“ And are you here?” sudden! way 
ing down be pot ae int her gr ve face, ma « 
“Wary Sippy ta-day,” answeret w 
) smile, “ for to-moxrow Fan going to be 


“may sister.” . 
p Rather is’nt it? te-gey that 


paradoxical, c 
ips happiness here ae away 
wish it were just th and that 
lane would te glad to-morrow to think yous 
were coming Back to us.” 


“Bhat tguld be unnatural, Would youl 
have me nether than own sister?” 


us as frien 
gad to i with,” he 
rector came in and intem 


< erate 


P 
feeling. According to Ningwe 
passionately in love withe Violet 86, 
and ready to risk anything to win her for his 
own; whilst, to judge by his general conduct, 
he was devoted to Clementina Jerningham, 
and hovering on the venge of @ proposal. At 
the same time he was on terms of the greatest 
hostility with Ruby; and yet he eould not 
hear to walk on. in front, and leave her en- 
tirely to his good-looking friend. 

Puzzled at himself, and discontented. with 
everybody else, he tried to keep up & conversa- 
tion with Lady Clementina, and listen to that. 
which was going on behind him, The conse- 
quence was. that his. attention kept straying, 

and his answers excited more surprise, than 
the were intended to, 
on’t you think so, Captain Marston?” 
idortainly he answered readily enough, 
not haying the slightest. idea. to what his com- 
panion, referred, 

“And yet only yesterday you said 
the reverse. Where are your wits this - 
noon 7?” 


when sheep-shearing comes into seasou.” 

‘*But you have no sheep,so there ismo ex- 
cuse for you.” 

“On the contrary, there is every exeuse, for 
me. People always think most of what they 
haven’t got.” 

“ Then I shall ‘think of am agreeable cam- 
panion!”’ 
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“ Gone wool-gathering, like’ the ‘farmer's, | 
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imust take my place ia 
insulted me.’ 

“Yes, docome,; Murott; there are Heaps of 
things I want to ask you, and I shan’t have a 
moment this evening.” 

“Tm not going away for six weeks,” he said, 
with a smile, as he stepped forward looking 
back at Ruby, with adeprecatory arrangement 
of his eyebrows. 

“ What is this*you were saying abont going 
up te town to-morrow?” and Captain Marston 
lowered his voice judiciously. 

“TI was not aware that you were Matening” 
Per = a of tomes; ‘‘ but Lom reping up 


bef *Contidaniah whispers are ¢ 
audible tham, : 

“ There was no hath , 

“ Perhaps your voice oaths’ . 

“ Perhaps you werelistening te two.conver- 


sations pe com 
“ And the one behind interestedime far more 
tien the opein front. Isn't it eather unkind 


af ind to stay where J) was ;. 
aud ne: rill: migs me from the erowd at 
2 room 


in 


more: 


onseiowsss ss oehat? se 


~ A er Wau fnew as 


are talhing in 


and bis sister: 
eon versaticn. 
; = ey he would like‘ to Rhaer. 
sister to-morrow?’ 
briskly as if she had not 
ion. ‘There is no use in -_ 
i 4 a8 he caught her up, “for I 


you 

“Then why aia you ack?” 

“As an introduction to my terms of truce, 
Let me go up to town with you to-morrow, 
and I will shut my eyes to anything that may 
go on between you and Alverley.” 

“Thank you!” as the threw back her head 
in indignant scorn. ‘‘ Keep them open as wide 
as you cap-—proclaim all you see aud bear from 
the house-tops—it is nothing to-met- I shall 
never do anything I am ashamed of ; and Lord 
Alverley is no more to me than a picture of 
what the present aristocracy are coming to— 


too sad to,be amusing,” 
“Rather hard upon hin-—he is no worse, 
of ‘es oppor- 


after all, than thoasands af. ot 

“ "Phat is, no excuse, 

tunities he has had.and:thrown.away!” 
thought he generally knew how to make 

ase of sham 1" a.smile, ‘Don’t you find 


so?” 
Seorching blashes..rose to her checks, as his 
. wards recalled the moment when she hent.over 


Lord Paints White face, aud thought he was 


dyin 

Tx sag parhzwere gathered round a glowing 
| fre in at but Ruby: was.on the point 
of, esceping ta the, schoclioom when Lady 
CGlementina called. out—‘ Please don’t go 
away, Miss St. Heliers. Mamma says she 
could not find the. lists, so hes not been; able to 
give away any of the 

Ruby, came, forward, with qpiet, self-pos- 
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“Tf Lady Chester will look in her own work- 
basket, I think she will find the fists are there.” 
“And so they are? How very extraordinary ! 
Be so good as to open the window—stand ott 
of the draught, dear Lady Dalrymple—and tell 
the childrent0 Gome round into the’hall:” 
The order was given by. Captain Marston 
with milifary brevity; snd was immediatel 
followed by a trampling of feet. Then Harol 
threw open the large, front doors,'and in- they 
trooped with rosy cheeks and eager eyes—a rush 
of cold air accompanying them es they ranged 
themselves in a semi-circle; broken every now 
and then in deference to the marble pillars. 
‘*Let me carry something,’ eried’ Lady 
May, tugging at the handle of a heavy 
basket, which utterly refused: to’ be moved. 


“So you shall, dear, presently,’ and Ruby; 


dxew her. away. ..“ Look at’ Beatrice—she 
knows the oranges will be wanted’ aftor- 
wards |” 


Marian darted off like a squirrél id search |’ 


of a nut, whilst Ruby, tvo pron? to ask 
assistages, attempted to drag the basket of 
clothing over the Turkey carpet with her 
own small hands, : 

Tt was, Captain Marston, and not Harold, 
who came to her help—the latter, after kiss- 
his mother affectionately, seemed to. be en- 
gtossed with -the new arrivals; and though 
Ruby actually caught his eye whem she was 
lifting @ ponderous bundle of cloaks, hé let 
a man to whom she had not been introduced 
offer to assist her, instead of doing so him. 
self, 

The Countess stood in the foreground, an 
affable smile upon.her aristocratic countenance, 
as she made a little speech to the assembled 
boys, and girls, with an unsuspected hervous- 
ues which she weuld have been ashamed to 
confess. 

Ruby was kneeling beside the basket, hey 
bright hair shining like a bit_of sudden sun- 
shine, as. she waited to hand out the nice 
warm cloaks and dark. woollen skirts ready 
we, goers a et Pact children 
stood wit if p reg filled with oranges, 
their little fingets and minds entirely oecu- 
= _— a Boe amg! under, ss * 

appi trica let a corner slip—down 
rolled eee eee she stretched after des; 
perately, theraby endangering the rest—it 

ollowed by. a second, then a third) till 
all of them eame im quick succession—a 
nomber, of golden balls tnmbling over the 
marble floor, 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed May, in a horrified 
whisper, whilst Bee doubled herself in a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter, and the front row 
broke ont into a. titter, 

Just then the study door opened, and out 
—_ _ Earl—blandness judiciously mingled 
with dignity. 

The schoal children fell back on either side, 
and Lord Chester walked between their ranks, 
nodding with lofty cordiality alternately to the 
boys and girls, ; 

“A merry Christmas to you all—glad to 
meet you once again under this (was going to 
say hospitable roof—reflected: that it was his 
own, 30, stopped himself) under this roof of 
ours, learn, with satisfaetion that your 

hy teachers. are able to give a very 
tolerable reporh of your conduct’ during’ the 
past year ; and. I hope—Heayer bless my soul! 
what's that?” as he put his unwary foot on 
a half-squashed orange, and nearly measured 
his le on the floor, “ er—er—as I was say- 
ing”’—by this time most of the children were 
bursting with langhter, and many of them had 
stuffed their handkerchiefs into their months, 
which looked like white tails hanging from 
crimson dises, Bee was sitting down on a. rug 
with her head on her lap, swaying to and fro, 
und May had hidden hers on Ruby’s shoulder 
—“T hope that in the years to come, ag you 
grow up into men and women, your condtct 
may be marked with the same gravity and 
decorum which have distinguished them up to 
the present time.” 

It_ was an unfortunate conclusion, for: the 
children, who were nearly suffering from a fit 


which 
miphty efforts to suppress it 


ingly at her son, who was biting his. moustaches 
in silent amusement. 

He shrugged his:shoulders. 

Olementina turned! her back, and in despair 


the shoulder. 

“ Make them sing somathing, anything, only 
stop this, for Heaver’s sale, ov the. Karl won’t 
let them have a single thing.” 

Ruby rose, shaking” off little May. who stili 
clung to her, and pashing back her hair, she 
said, in a loud,clear yoica;— ‘ 

“Lady Chester wishes you to sing over 
again the hymn you were singing on the 
terrace, ‘Once in David’s Royal City,’ ” 

She gave'the first line, As it rang softly 
and’ melodiously throngh: the vast hall, the 


ered themselves’ at once, and. joined in with 
‘alitheir hearts. Led im perfect tune and time 


tess whispered, in fervent.gratitude,— 

“ You have: saved. the:siimation. ”’ 

“ Bravo!” said a voice she was very glad to 
hear, ‘you are-the only one amougst us who 

‘had any pluck at-all, Can’t I be of any 

servioe 

“'Thank you,” she: ansivered, very quietly, 
‘* the difficulty was in bringing it here—the rest 
Ithink I.can. manage by myself.” 


+= on Why shouldn't I he as usefal as 


she held up a number of ‘cloaks to Lady 
Chester with a glance of inquiry. 

“Givethem yourself; you know all about 
it; was-the hasty answer. 

She walked towards the first class, Haxold 
following; partly out.of perversity. When she 
turned round to fetch a fresh: supply, she 
found‘him; standing behind her with the num- 
ber she wanted. 


smile. 
Clementina wants the jackets for the,hoys,” 
' “Phen she may ask Marston to gei thom.” 


orange given away, the children stood still on 


for Lord and Lady Chester. 


| the 


OHAPTER. XII. 
A Lovey yellow rose, fresh from a hot-hous>, 


got it from, as she knew that Lady Clementina 
that evening, With a smile of delight at, its 


close to her soft, white neck; amd without 
another glance at her own charming reflection, 
shook out the frills of her best black tulle, 
and hurried: downstaivs, A special request bad 
reached her that she would dine with the rest 
of the guests at the family dinner-party. that 
night; and fearing to seemchurlish if sho re- 
fased, she swallowed. her pride, which tempted 
her to say “‘ no,” and a arene in. the drawing- 
.room. five minutes ore dinner was an- 
nounced. 

Lord Chester immediately introduced her 
‘to a pleasant young Squire, Mr.’ Arelibsld 
Graves, who amused her as the sat between 





him and Mr, Jerningham at the brilliantly- 


The-Harl frowned, and put up his eye-classes | 
as if to find out the eadse: af this disgraceful | 
exhibition, whilst thes@ountess looked appeal. | 


Lady Chester tapped “Raby energetically on | 


‘effeet was instantaneous, the children recov- | 


by a voice which never faltered).they reached | 
the end without a miehap, and Ruby knelt | 
down again with abeating heart, as the Coun- | 


‘‘Marston has got a heap of things under | 


“ As: you like—it. is nothing te me!’ and | 


“Am I not useful?” he asked, with a | 


“ Yes; bat I don’t wish totroubleyou. Lady | ( 1 
| patiently, on the tiger-skin mat. 


When it was all over, and even the last | 
the gravel sweep outside, and gave three cheers | 


“ Hip, hip, hurrah!” xesounded, through the | 
frosty air, with all the strength that heelthy | 
lungs and hearty wishes could give it. Then | 
avy doors'shut ont the wintry sky, and | 
everyone gathered shiveringly round the fire | 
before hurrying away to dress for tho evening, | 


lay on Ruby’s dressing-table.. She looked at it | 
curiously as she brushedout her glossy hair, | 
and wondered where good Mrs. Nicholson had | 
had regretted that she could not have one for | 


beauty, she pinned it on thefront of her dress, | 





of apoplexy, exploded:into ai voar of lang’Mer, lighted table, by the way,in which. he tool it 
grew in strength heeacsacs of their | 


eutizely. for granted. that she-woald be as in 
terested, as himself,in his, own. doings in the 
hunting-field. Harold listened to her low, soft 
lavgh with quiet enjoyment, wishing that she 
might always be as she was to-night, with that 


| joyous smile hovering about her pretty mouth, 
| and tho light of real happiness shining from 


under her long lashes. 

‘* But:how could I follow the hounds without 
a horse?” 

 Thexe. would be no.difficulty about that ;” 


and Archie Graves, as he was usually called, 
| leant forwamd with an eagerness. that would 


have surprised. himself if he had thought about 
it 


"ss Indeed! Am Ito trust tomy own poor fect? 
I am afraid I should be left behind at the first 


hedge.” 

“Your feet! No, I should think not. 
Walkers I detest. If they are anywhere 
within reach, they are sure to head the, fox.” 

‘*T would promise not to do that, I know 
too much about it.” 


‘Of course youdo! Butitdocsseema shame, 


| Miss St. Heliers, that I should have a perfect 


little. beauty im my stables—only waiting for a 
lady, to ride her.” 

“ Then, may I ask why you keep her?” look- 
ing up in innocent surprise. 

‘‘Keep her! I wouldn’t part with her for 


| fivehundred!’’ 


‘ be wags you that said it wasa shame—not 
‘*Somebody has. got the best rose I have 


| seen since the summer,” put in Harold, wii# 


asmile. ‘ I wonder where it came from?” 
“ A romantic source, if you only knew!” wiik 
mischievous eyes, raised to his for a brief mo- 
ment. 
“Then, perhaps, you won’t mind telling me." 
‘*That might, spoil the romance, and Lady 
Chester is rising,’ with a glance towards the 


|, Countess. 


He stoopad to pick up the fan she had 


| dropped, and pushed back his chair for her ie 
| pass, whilst Graves held open the door. 


‘*Ts anything the matter, Lady Chester?” as 
Ruby noticed a troubled expression on tiie 
usually placid face, when all the ladies were 
gro ped round the fireplace in the drawing- 
room. 

‘Yes; it seems asif everything were doomed 
to go wrong,” and she tapped her foot, im- 
“TT had only 
time to pay Alverley a hurried visit before 
dinner, when I implored him to keep qnict, 
for he was decidedly feverish, and in great 
pain; and now I find he has actually come 
downstairs, and is lying on the sofa in there,” 
nodding hor head towards -the open folding- 
doors. 

‘“‘ What a pity! but perhaps it may not de 
him any harm. Do you wish me to play for 
the dancing to-night?” 

“No, no!” with akindsmile, “I wish you 
simply to. enjoy yourself to-night,” and Lady 
Chester moved off to the side of a red-haired 
girl, who had high square shoulders and asma!l 
waist, 

The gentlemen came in earlier than. ustel. 
Fresh guests, both young and old, were con- 
stantly being announced, 

The music began, and Mr. Graves went 
straight to the corner where, Ruby was staud- 
ing amongst a. knot of children, with the same 
directness of purpose as always carried Lim 
across country when the scent was hot, and 
the, hounds in fall ery. 

She said she could not dance just yet, so he 
waited for her with good-bumoured patience ; 
till every child hadits own particulay partner, 
and then he insisted on beginning. 

As she whirled slowly and gracefully. roan i 
the room, she, caught.sight of Lord Alveriey 
lying om the sofa in the distance, 

He had put on his dregs-coat for the fist 
time, ous. of which the loft sleeve had been 


| taken;.and his left arm was, wrapped ir the 


folda of @ crimson regimental cart, relic ot 
the days when he was.inthe Guards. . 
When the damce was over he made a sig2 
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that he wanted to speak to her, and she came 
towards him, still leaning on Graves’s arm. 

She thought she had never seen anyone look 
80 aristocratic as he, when she saw him thus 
for the first time in ray ood evening-dress ; but 
she was struck by the exceeding whiteness of 
his face, and the heaviness of his eyes. 

Archie Gravea shook hands with him, and 
asked after his arm. 

“IT am afraid it is worse to-night,” said 
Ruby, gravely. 

“Come and talk to me, and perhaps you 
will make it better. Isn't it a shame, Graves; 
they all avoid me as if I had got the plague ?” 

“IT thought I saw half-a-dozen men round 
you, just before we came in!” 

‘* Men! I daresay, I am sick to death of every- 
thing a man can talk about.” 

‘I will ask Lady Chester to send you the 
prettiest girl in the room,” and Ruby turned 
away. 

‘*Do; and I shall be quite satisfied,” with a 
sudden gleam in his eyes. 

It was a perfectly informal party that night, 
but everyove seemed to be in good spirits, and 
ready for enjoyment, 

Ruby had danced with Harold, Captain 
Marston and several others, when Lady Chester 
came up to her, and asked if she knew how to 
play chess. 

“ Yes,” she eaid, wonderingly ; “ but not at 
all well.” 

“ Oh, that doesn’t matter in the least,” and 
the Countess gave a sigh of relief. “I don’t 
know what possesses Alverley to-night. Lady 
Fanny rat with him for half-an-hour, and I 
scarcely think he took the trouble to entertain 
her. Now nothing will satisfy him bat agame 
of chess; if you don’t mind. I suppose it will 
keep him quiet.” 





“I don’t mind at all, but I play execrably, 
Where shall I find the chess-men ?”’ 

“Oh! I will tell Harold to get them for you. | 
There, I don’t know if I’ve been wise,” Lady 
Chester murmured to herself, as she walked 
across the rcom; “ but I was at my wit’s end, 
and they are not likely to be alone for half a | 
minute.” 

“So you have come at last,’ said Lord 
Alverley, in a low voice, as he took up one of 
the chess-men, which his brother had set out 
for him on a small table, and examined it | 
curiously. ‘Whereis myring? I am sure | 
you are not wearing it.” 

‘*T have been looking for an opportunity of | 
returning it,” very gravely, as she arranged | 
her men with the utmost care. “ Ycu must | 
know that I couldn’t keep it.” | 

“I know nothing of the kind!” an angry | 
flush rising to his cheeks. “It is a simple 
pledge of friendship, which you have no right | 
to despise.” 

“I don’t despise it, but I cannot accept it.’ 

“You must. Are you so particularly flush 
of friends just now that you can say you will 
never want my help? Is it nothing to havea 
man always at your beck and call, always 
ready to come to you, if you get into any 
bother or difficulty, at any hour of the day or 
night, and from any corner of the globe?” 

“ But this is impossible from you to me!”’ 

‘* Not at all; you have saved my life, and the 
rest of it is at your disposal—don’t you be- 
lieve me?” he asked, excitedly, his eyes 
brightening with incipient fever, his delicate, 
effeminate hand trembling, as he moved a 


awn. 

. Half frightened at his evident excitement, 
she hesitated what to say, and fixed her eyes 
on the game before her. 

Answer me,” . 

“I do believe you—but——” she began 
tremulously. 

‘But you are determined to act as if you 
didn’t.” Leaning forward, he looked straight 
into her blushing face, “If you will not promise 
to caJl for me whenever you are in trouble— 
if you will not let me pay my debt to you in 
the way that would give me pleasure, I will 
call my mother in here, and tell her that she 
must thank jou for saving her son’s life, be- 





cause I can’t.” He dropped back upon the 


cushions as if tired out, and his brows con- 
tracted with pain. 

** Lord Alverley, you can’t!” she exclaimed 
breathlessly, looking up with frightened eyes. 

“T will, so sure as I lie here,” 

There was a long pause, duriag which she 
watched the dancers dreamily, wondering why 
it was that fate always seemed to enjoy placing 
her in a position which made it impossible 
for her to act in the simple, straightforward 
manner, to which her nature was most in- 
clined. 

“ Promise,”’ he said very earnestly. ‘“ You 
don’t know what a weight you will take off 
my mind.” 

“T am so afraid, because if I once give my 
word I never break it.” 

“The very reason why I ask you to give it.” 

“ But, Lord Alverley, only think if I got into 
trouble here; what would they say, if I sent 
for you?” 

“Drop the ‘Lord,’ please; our friendship 
has been so informal from the first, it would 
be ridiculous to in anything else now. I 
didn’t ‘ Miss St. Heliers’ you when I thought 
I was dying,” with a faint smile, which brought 
a flush to Ruby’s brow. 

“No, you didn’t know my name!” 

“T was not long in finding it out.” 

‘IT wish you would go on with the game,” 
as she saw the rector watching them from a 
distance. 

“Not till you have given me your promise. 
Ruby, why do you hesitate, won’t you trust 
me?’’ His voice was soft as her own, and his 
blue eyes pleaded eloquently under their droop- 
ing lashes, 

‘“‘T am afraid,”’ as the colour came and went 
in her cheeks. 

‘If you knew me better, you would be afraid 
to say ‘no. Do you know that I have had 
another serpent-ring made, so that you may 
wear yours without remark?” 

“No! How should I?” 


_ No, you know nothing about me, and yet 
| you treat me as if I were a regular Don Juan. 


Is that fair?” 

‘Is it fair?” she said, raising her head bravely, 
‘“‘is it fair to badger me like this, when you 
must know tbat I have enough to bear 


| already?” 


“It is to prevent you from bearing it alone. 
My arm is worse than it was that night, when 
I was forbidden to faint because it would have 
been awkward for you!” 

“JT am very sorry; I thought you were in 
pain.” 

‘And yet, woman like, you would'’nt pity 
me! Do you know that nothing on earth woald 
have dragged me down heve to night, except 
the hope of seeing yo2?”’ 

‘“‘ You said so the other night.” 

“Yes, and it wastrae. I can’t get any rest 
till I eee some possibility of paying off my 
debt to you. If you haven’t a pumice-stone 
instead of a heart you must give me your 
promise now. Say ‘‘I promise to call for you 
whenever I am in trouble.” 

She bent her head—very low and tremulously 
the words came out. “I promise to call for 
you when I am in trouble,” 

“ Thanks—check-mate !” and with a sudden 
eR he swept the pieces together on the 

ard. 

Looking up in surprise, she saw that Harold 
Jerningham was lounging against the folding- 
doqss—a fact of which his brother had but 
just become aware. 

“I challenge you to another,” and he began 
hastily to rearrange the pieces. ‘‘ The prize 
shall be your rose—which I am glad tosee you 
wearing,” 

“ Why?” in frank surprise. 

‘* Because it shows that your animosity to 
the donor is all pretence ; at least, not so great 
as you wish me to imagine,” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” as she rose 
from her seat. 

‘Don’t you know the saying, ‘If you wear 
& man’s flower, your heart’s in his power ?’” 

“No; but if I did, it has nothing todo with 





mine, This came from kind Mrs. Nicholson,” 
looking down at it fondly. 

“ Did she order it ages ago from ever so far off, 
and get it put by astratagem on to your toilette 
table?” slowly pulling his moustaches, 

i ” her eyes opening wide with 
t 


‘*] thought so,” carelessly, ‘‘but you seem 
to know best.” 

“Oh, why did you take so much trouble? I 
wish you hadn’t.” 

“ Then give it back,” holding out his hand. 
a! should like to have it in my room—after 

a.” 

“TI thought you were playing chess,” and the 
rector came forward with his benevo!ent smile. 

“So we were, but a woman can never be 
pomeset to play a second time when ste bas 

n once checkmated,”’ 

“Then you own yourself defeated ? ’ turning 
to Ruby. 

‘* Yes,” with unexpected sincerity, as she 
thought of her promise. 

‘‘Try again, you should never be daunted. 
I was not a hand at it once myself.” 

“I think Lord Alverley is tired out.” 

“TI am tired of waiting for you to begin ; 
one of the pawns has fallendown. Isu Ne 
looking up idly at the rector, “ the church 
looks uncommonly smart ?”’ 

“ Well, thanks to the young ladies, and the 
lovely flowers the Countes: was kind enough 
to send us, I think it looks fairly well. Ibope 
we shall have a good congregation.” 

‘‘Sorry I shan’tbe there. Miss St. Heliers, 
will you pray for me?” as he advanced a 
knight. 

“Certainly, but not in St, Mary’s. Check 
to your king.” 

“My dear lady,” interposed Mr. Upton, 
eagerly, ‘‘that move was extremely hazardous 
so early in the game; have you considered the 
consequences ?”’ 

“Not a bit, Iam sare; but never mind, we 
are first-rate players, and suit each other 
exactly.” And Alverley, who was deadly pale, 

ushed the wrong piece forward with unsteady 
Engers “* Here, Harold, where‘are you? Let 
us have a little light, it is so confoundly dark 
in this corner,” 

Harcld had moved off, so did not hear; but 
the rector took a tall silver candlestick off an 
ornamental cabinet, and placed it on the 
little table by the edge of the board. “Pray 
be al not to upset it,” he said, gravely, 
and then went off to speak to the Earl, who 
wanted to ask him about the collection at the 
morning service. 

“Thank goodness! he has departed,” and 
the Viscount drew a d breath. “ Where 
can I see you to-morrow—for meet we must?" 

“If you get up very early in the morning, and 
look out of the window in aright direction, you 
might possibly catch sight of me on the way 
to the station,” she said, composejly. 

“You are not going away?” with sudden 
animation. : 

“I am going to spend Christmas with my 
sister.”’ 

“Then I shall not stir from my room all 
day ; to that I take my oath.” ; 

“ Alverley, you y must not keep Miss 
St. Heliers any longer,” and Lady Clement:na 
hurried in, on the arm of Archie Graves, 
giving a suspicious glance from one to the 
other. “Mr, Graves says she is engaged to 
him for the next dance.” ; 

“All right; he must wait till the game is 
done.” s 

“ Which won’t be, as far as I can gness, till 
the candles are out, and we are all gone off to 
bed,” put in Mr.Graves,discontentedly. __ 

‘* Qh, yes; our play is so good that we finish 
off as soon as we = 

“ Humph! I thought it was just the other 
way—the better the play, the lorg»r yoa went 
on,” 3 : 
“Tm se tired,” and little Mar’an jampinz 
upon Ruby’s kuee, nestled her flushed cheek 
against the soft ght and I won't dance 

ain with that horrid boy.” 

“er Take care, child, you will have the table 
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over,” and her brother, who was not ti- 
calarly pleased at her advent, leant Neck, 
with a sigh. 

‘Who is the ‘horrid boy,’ May?’’ asked 
rom smiling, as she drew the child closer to 

er. 

‘*Here he comes—don’t let him see me,” 
scrambling to the floor on the other side of 
Ruby, and giving a kick to the table with her 
active little feet as she went. 

The candlestick tottered and fell—the next 
‘moment Ruby felt a hot flame rising all 
‘round her, as the edge of the tulle skirt came 
in contact with the burning wick of the 
candle. ‘ 

“With a deep oath, Lord Alverley sprang 
from the sofa, tearing off his crimson scarf, 
‘and trying, with commendable presence of 
mind, to wrap it round her face and neck—a 
difficult task with only one arm available, 

Her only thought was for the child, who gave 
-& loud scream of terror. 

‘* Keep off, May,” she cried, trying to beat 
-out the flame with her hands. 

The next moment she was folded closely in 
a huge tiger-skin mat, which Harold had 
= up from before the fireplace—and,con- 
t and frightened, she looked round with 
startled eyes, ast"- »moke cleared away and 
the scarf fell down, to find herself surrounded 
‘by a crowd of anxious faces, whilst Lord 
Alverley was lying insensible at her feet ! 


(To be continued.) 








THE SAHARA. 


A picturesque range of heights in Egypt 
—_, ~ and south, and the ecene is diver- 

i y mountain passes, isolated groups of 
rocks, sandy dunes, and precipices where cal- 
careous spars glitter in the sun like a crystal 
mirror or like clusters of diamonds; these 
-were the monotonous yellow-and-grey level of 
the desert, where, however, a great number of 
dwarfed plants and creeping creatures con- 
‘trive to exist; while the bleaching bones of 
camels now and again in some perilous spot 
serve to show the traveller that he has not 
anissed his way. 

A journey across the Sahara i3 no doubt a 
toilsome and anxious business, but the air of 
‘the desert is so pure and light that it is a 
pleasure merely to breathe; and how delicious 
is the rest, after a weary day’s march, when 
evening cools the air, and stars innumerable 
a anu from tne clear sky on the wanderer’s 

I have crossed wide tracts of deserts, and I 
count the hours of undisturbed musing, of the 
still position of nature unbroken by a sound, 
that I have enjoyed 


there, as among the happiest of my life. _ 


Ihave often the t African 
traveller, Heinrich Bath, d e that he 
never felt better or lighter-hearted than in 
the desert. On no other. spot on earth may a 
‘man attain a more collected mind, 
or to concentration of all energies and 
faculties ; and it is not mere accident that re- 
presents the founders of most Oriental 
calgon i as having their revelations in the 

esert. 


The fearless and proud Arabs of the 
‘Western Sahara, on swift high-bred 
horses, are rarely to be met with in the Libyan 
desert ; on the contrary, the tribes living near 
the Nile, who escort travellers with their 
‘camels, as drivers or as servants, are a very 
wretched and by no means wild people. 


However, a more manly Bonring. , and 
greater feeling for ind dence distinguish 
the fellaheen, on 


them very conspiciously 
whom they look down with great pride, call- 
ing themselves Arabs, in memory of the cradle 
of their race whence their more glorious 
ancestors came into Egypt, and accommodati 
themselves with great difficulty to the fixe 
icultural life of the descendants of the old 
ians, who earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow. 





SWEET VALENTINE. 


Wuen first thy silv'ry voice I heard, 
Its faintest echo thrilled my heart, 

Which, wildly in its prison stirred, 
Awakened by thy magic art. 

Sweet voice! that carols like a bi:d, 

Wilt thou not give me one fond woid ? 


The floating meshes of thy hair 
Have bound me in each silken tress 
That waves about thy dimples fair 
And lays upon them soft caress, 
Sweet face! abloom with roses rare ; 
Would I could lay caresses there ! 


Thy starry eyes, sweet Valentine, 

Have wrought sad havoc in my heart, 
Which beats in unison with thine, 

And seems to live but where thou art. 
It is for thee a sacred shrine, 
Where lamps of love for ever shine ! 


I stood, thy hand in mine, one night, 
And searched those starry eyes, to see 
hidden in their glances bright 
One ray of hope there was for me. 
But fell the lids of snowy white, 
And swiftly veiled their tender light. 


One instant, tho’, they gazed in mine; 
Ah, then I guessed thy secret, love ! 
My heart has long ago been thine ; 
And now, my gentle spotless dove, 
In fond return, wilt give me thine, 
And be for e’er my Valentine ? oe 





STRAYED AWAY. 


—_ 
CHAPTER LX. 
A BOX OF MONEY, 


Tur elder Falkland thought he had done with 
the Wests for ever when he placed a cheque 
for the two thousand pounds into Bradley’s 
hands, and told him to see that the arrange- 
ments were carried out. 

“ Never mention their name to me again,” 
he said to his solicitor. ‘*They have been 
trouble and ex enough—what with the 
girl dying and Perec going away. It would 
never have happen he had had the sense 
to pick out someone not so near here. He 

+ to have respected our workpecple.” 

“ This money is only to be theirs on condition 
that they emigrate?” 

“The whole family—root and branch. I 
should like to make them promise never to set 
foot in England again, but I don’t suppose 
they would do that; or if they did, trey’d 
break the promise when ever they got the 
money. We must risk that. They won’t re- 
turn for some years to come, and the thing 
will be forgotten then.”’ 

Mr. Bradley opened an account for West at 
the bank, and did not forget to send in a bill 
of charges, including an item of two-and-a- 
half per cent. commission on the banking 
transaction. Mr. Bradley would not have been 
happy if he had not found a way of breaking 
into that two thousand ; but old Bill was quite 
content. He had a larger sum than he ever 
could have realized by hard work, and he did 
not mind accepting it, now that he knew it was 
not the price of his danghter’s life or shame. 
It never entered into his honest head that Falk- 
land was not aware of Fanny’s recovery, or 
that Falkland thought old Bill knew nothing 
of the marriage. 

Preparations were being made, outfits pro- 
cured ; the boys were under notice to leave 
their places, and West had placed himself in 
the hands of a respectable shipping agent, in 
order to secure comfortable cabins. Mrs, West 


€ 





cried at the idea of leaving their old home; but 
then the children were going with her, and 
the matron would rather face the peril of the 
sea voyage than be parted from them. 

They were only waiting now for Fanny to 
get well. The doctors said she must not under- 
take the fatigue of such a journey for a month 
at least ; perhaps not so soon. 

Meantime, the elder Mr. Falkland missed 
Percy seriously. There wasa sudden influx of 
work in the building trades, and Falkland was 
importing enormous quantities of timter. So 
heavy was the demand, and so great the im- 
portance that the supply shuuld be rapid, that 
Falkland had to leave the retirement uf Penge 
and superintend the consignments in person. 
He had a bedroom fitted up at the old house 
in the yard, aud there he slept while the pres- 
sure lasted, 

The lower part of the house was converted 
into a workshop, in which superior kinds of 
small timber were prepared for immediate use, 
and the entire floor was in charge of a watch- 
man and his wife—the wife being chief care- 
taker ; for her husband—a superannuated work- 
man—was always either half asleep, or in a 
chronic state of inebriety. 

Of this, however, Mr. Falkland knew nothing. 
He never expected to see his watchman in the 
daytime, suppcsing that he was then at rest, 
and at night the man had snfficient self-com- 
mand to steady himself in the presence of his 
master. 

The intimacy between Falkland and Mr. 
Millard had grown again by degrees. The two 
gentlemen met frequently in the same train or 
on the road, and Millard, knowing that the 
builder had not been to blame, was the first to 
offer the hand of friendship. He could not 
afford to lose an acqraintance that might prove 
useful. 

Falkla.d, a careful man all his lifetime, 
detesting speculation, always choosing a safe 
investment paying five per cent., t» a possible 
and risky fifteen, found himself imbued with 
the spirit as he was thrown more into Millard’s 
society. That gentlewan talked so easily of 
doings in the mones-maiket, was such a master 
of the art by which mec use gold as an article 
of commerce, he totully disproved the saying 
that a sovereign is always a sovereign, There 
were times when he cuould buy them in thou- 
sands for fifteen shillings each, and sell them 
for thirty. 

Men grow more gredy for wcalth as they 
grow older. The care that in their youth 
teaches them to provide against the biting 
pain of poverty in old age degenerates into a 
mere sullen patsion—a selfish habit of amas- 
sing money. They think more of dying rich 
than living well; and when this feeling comes 
they are apt to lose something of the prudence 
that bas helped them to fortune. 

It was so with Falkland. Millard laughed 
at his dull and sober way of laying out his in- 
vesting capital at five per cent., when he might 
so easily make more. 

‘*‘ What capital have you to spare? ’’ he asked 
of the builder, 

He had gone to lunch with him at the house 
in the yard, and Falkland was glad of his com- 
pany in the spare hours. 

“Nothing uninvested, except my standing 
balance at my banker.”’ 

“ How much is that?” 

“TI keep it at a maximum of a hundred thou- 
sand.” 

Millard drew in his breath. 

“ Why, man, you must be a millionaire! ’’ 

“Pretty well that way. I get five per cent. 
for it, as I have an interest in the concern.” 

“Ts it under special arrangement ?”’ 

“No, except for an understanding that it 
shall never, without private notice for a certain 
period, be brought below fifty thousand.” 

‘¢Then you could have fifty?” 

‘To-day if I choose.” 

‘I wish you didchoose. For fifty thousand, 
re: twenty-seven days, I could get you sixty- 
three.” 
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The bait was tempting. 

‘* And the riek’?” he asked. 

“None. Security to the full amount or 
more—unexceptionable safe security. We never 
yet have done business together, Falkland, 
and this will be something good for both of 
us.”’ 

He entered into confidential particulars then, 
and explained the case to Falkland@’s satisfac- 
tion. There were two discount and banking 
firms atlrivalry; and Mr. Millard; who was in 
the secret, became aware of a conspiracy on 
the part of one to destroy tte credit of the 
other ; create a panic; get the shareholders to 
sell ; the public to draw out their mcney, and 
so effect its ruin. 

“Now they know the exact state of our 
affairs,” said Millard, “and they can drive us 
very close; but with fifty thousand put quietly 
at our back we can fight it out, buy ih every 
share that is eiiteolt im the market, meet 
every claim, and, aftera few.days, the firm will 
go up.”’ 

The securities he offered’ were satisfactory, 
too, and Falkland knew enough of financiering 
to-see that his fifty thousand would be safely 
invested, and worth the price promised for it. 

“Twill do it,” he said: And they shook 
hands over it. ‘‘ When do yow want the 
money?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

‘©You shall have it:” 

“Tt will tell doubly, Falkland, for your 
banking firm happens to be the one that is 
trying to crush us ; so we shall be fighting the 
enenry with theirown weapons.” 

_ They laughed over that, and Falkland 
lighthearted over the prospect of realizing 
thirteen thousand pounds in twenty-seven 
days. 

**I don’t want a cheque,” said Millard. 
**Get notes from your bank, and we must get 
gold for as many of them-aswecan. We can- 
not afford to be traced. No one but ourselves 
must know where the money comes from.” 

“ To-morrow evening,” said Falkland, “ if 
we can arrange the preliminaries in the morn- 
ing, you shall hawe a cash-box with the money 
in it.” 

‘* Phat is the way. We must pay it in by 
degrees—as much gold as we can, avd in sums 


of from three to five thousand, till the whole: 


is paid in during thenext twodays. It will 
be put in as if each sum were brought by a 
new customer. You understand?” 

“ Perfectly; though that kind of financial 
manucevring is more in your'way'than mine, 
However, you have my word, and the money 
will be ready.” 

The next day Mr. Falkland went into -the 
City and made an arrangement with Millard 
and that gentleman's fbiends,. In: the after- 
noon he returned to the houcein the build- 
ing-yard, and he had:withhim a-cash-box, con- 
taining fifty thoutand pounds in Bank of 
England notes, - 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE FIRE. 


Mr. Miitarp was detained im the! City late 
that evening. There was.a private and special 
meeting of the board, from-which his, presence 
could not be spared, so he resolved to feteh the 
money in the morning, He had only time to 
send a telegram and tell his friend the cause 
of absence. 

Mr. Falkland was not disturbed ; he put 
the cash-box in a large, old-fashioned ward- 
robe cupboard in the bed-room, locked the 
door, and’ placed the key under his pillow. 
He went over the louse himself on a tour. of 
inspection, to see that all the fastenings were 
safe, and then he sat over \@ book and a bottle 
of old wine till nearly twelve o’clock. He did 
not read much of the book—reflections would 
crowd upon him to-night: That old house: was 
full of memories. 


He himself was reared there; his children 


were born there; he had taken bis bride there 
from the altar with all the pride of a young 
man begitming-a- successful business with a 
house of bis own. He could.see from the back 
window of his bedroom a large portion of his 
wharf, Pr he By cme aye ane a wharf 
had en and un is manage- 
ment—how he tied bought warehouse after 
warehouse from less fortunate men; and added 
them to his own, till he became the largest 
wharfinger and timber merchant onthat side 
of the Thames, ‘ 

Then the time-wore on while he grew rich, 
and with his riches came the natural pride of 
wealth. At first he could only afford adecent, 
ordinary edticatioa for Percy ; but a féw years 
made a rapid change, and he was enabled to 
send him to college. At last he-had the'good 
sense to give him a profession ; for, as he said, 
Percy might find it useful im therfature. — 

The merchant sat tracing his owm history 
till the fire wentlow,. and them he retired to 
bed. He hadseen all sate; he was dozing off 
to sleep, when he:heard a light footstep out- 
side his door, and he called out,— 

“Who's there?” 

‘“‘Tt’s only me,” said the quiet voice of: the 
watchman’s wife. ‘ Just looking round, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, don’t creep. about the; ; there’s 
a good woman, Youdisturb me.” . 

The woman went downstairs softly, and with 
an anxious face. She was ing for; her 
husband. He had taken a hight and left the 
room, and being absent longer than, she 
thought he would be, she su his pur- 
pose. The manwas asly dzinker. He would 
steal away with a bottle of spirits hidden in 
his pocket, and drink himself into stupor when 
he thought she was asleep. 

She went to every room and could not find 
him, and at last she thought of the workshop. 
He was sitting there on the bench ; a pile of 
loose curled shavings scattered round him ; a 
pipe in his mouth, the bowl upside down; a 
bottleof gin half emptied by his side; a glass 
tilting in his hand; a tallow candle, with a 
long wick, was on a stoolin front of him; and 
he was nodding in sleepy efforts to keep him- 
self awake. 

“Dick!” ‘she said, shaking him angrily. 
“Dick | .Do you want.to ruin yourself 2? Do 
you forget that the master’s in the house?”’ 

“Or right!” he said. ‘ Hold yer. row, 
missus. I know what I'm ’bout. Got to go 
an’ see everything safe.” ; 

‘Come to bed, you wretched drunkard. 

A age would fhe master say if he knew of 
this.?”’ 
* She dragged her husbandifrom the beneb, 
and out of the workehop, not noticing that 
his pipe, with its share of smonidering 
tobacco, had. fallen fom his mouth inte the 
heap of shavings. Sle locked the door, and 
put the kéy in her pocket, little thinking what 
a dangerous enemy she had fastened ’in. 

It might have been thtee.o’clock when Mr. 
Falkland, waking from a troubled dzeam, was 
conscions. of a,faint, oppressive smell of heat, 
and a faint, subdued roaring noise below. 
There was a. hum of distant voices too, and 
presently, just when he was about to sleepagain, 
he heard a rifging shout—* Fire I” 

At the same moment, and before he could 
collect his startled faculties,.a broad, sheef of 
flame flashed upward, lighting his. window. with 
& rea stream. He sank back in the bed, half 
paralyzed. Hesawthe fatal trath. The house 
Wo huddled. ofiaipatr of thonars, and 

e hu on a pair o: 

to the door. It was locked, and for the life of 
him he could not remember where he had: put 
the key. Then he thought ofhis fifty thousand 
pounds; but he was unnerved—bewildened, 
and he could not find the key of the chpboard. 
He got it'at]ast, opemed the door in a desperate 
moment of self-poasession, secured his- cash- 
box, then ran to the window and shrieked 
wildly for help, 

Out of the window was a dreadful tumult and 
a Greadful sight. The flames roaring like.a 
séa, engines dashing up, men shouting, end an 








‘excited mob yelling, He heard the splash of 


| more than that. Come—an 





water on the walls, and its heavy fall on the 
roof; but no one seemed to think of him. 

No one knew he was there. The watch- 
man’s. wife could only think of her hnsband— 
tite miserable cause of the disaster; but he 
was in a deep, drunken sleep, and would not 
wake, She ran ont, screaming, ‘‘ Save.my 
husband !—save my husband!—save the 
master!” then looked’ back at. the burning 
house, lost all memory, and fainted. 

The firemen. thought that, by, the mastergnd 
her husband she meant one and thes and 
the gallant fellows dashed into the room. They 
saw a heap of something, on the, floor—a 
scorched and suffocating semblance of: aged 
humanity—and they: bore. it. out :.it was-the 
watchman. They put himdown, and he died. 
He had woke; too to. asense of his peril. 
Drink and excitement, unkurdened him of, bis 
see sk ahi ta 

murmur ‘in the crowd was 

soon changed to a bens od Some of Faik- 

land's men to arrive, aud, knowing he 

was staying in the yard, made. auxiousin- 

iri im,and. poem: in a mementary luli 

saw him,.at.the window, 

now.,. Thelower. part 

firemen played per- 

; upen, and, into that room 

where there the precious human. life. 

Falkland could. bave. im gratitude as 

each cool stream. of water:fell upon, the amok- 
ing floor. ~ 

“Bat they cantiot’ save me!” he said, in 
— ‘“ Tt is too late!” 

hen he prayed. “He ptt thie box down, all 
thoughts of Mamman leaving-him as the peril 
of death grew'so near. Heprayed, and while 
he prayed be heardia migtty shout that meant 
hope and life, 

“ The fire escape! Here’s-young Bill West. 
Here they come—the fire escape! ” ¢ 

Never had that hated:name fallen so ‘plea- 
samtly on the old man’sear.. YN 

Bat he-was growing ' faint and: bewildered. 
‘The heat: was intense; the fiemes, driven down 
for: an: instant, up in the next'with 
greater force, and the red tongues licked bun- 
grily round the windowsill, and small, lurid 
thasms began to in:the boards, 

Then a dense black roll of sescke came: up 
and covered: him: as in‘ a The water, 
fell fastdn one continuous stream, bat still the 
luridxchasms imthe floor grew wider. He-dared 

down-—the-river'of fire rearing ‘in the 


eli Ie? die 
upon the bed. It: was: soaked with water, and 
promised a minute’s safety. ‘‘ Percy—my poor 
girls-—amd Heaven ver miie!! ’” 

He knusw no mote. ‘Thebox, with its. 


thousand: ‘on theviloor unm 
sewed, cent’ lo dole thee-ho-wendyiog, The 


mob kepii om cheeuing, smdshe 
of wondering: whyitheyicheersd: Hovheard a 
shout of ‘*He’wiup,!” Bue knew! not what: it 


roeanti 
Somethi agoinst the winder, aud he 
heard semen. | Adewewift, heavy blows, that: 
i frames, and 
then, in themidet.obflames-and rolting smoke, 
young Bill: West leaped: imto' the room. 
Theold man gathered strength, and gotfrom 
the bed. ‘“ Save me!” he implored. 
“ That's, jast whetJ’vé come-for, Mr. Palk- 
Gan you trust! yousselt) to the ledder’? 
No; you.trenthleteo much... Geton my back. 
Don’t-be afraid. Lve comried@ heavier weight 
than you-down thededder.” 
Hes ae most pulled. the old max 
.” be said, his firm, manly 
old’ man.eourege. ‘‘Weshal 
very brinkof a broad chssminthefloor, 
’s fifty thousand pounds in that box, 
. 
Never mind box ; 


4 


it'yet.” 
< 


our. life's worth 
a cling tights” 


occasion. 


° ‘ ‘ fo 
Young Bill was nerved up, i and 


r 
He felt ten times his ordinary 
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he swung himself from the fiery window-sill to 
the ladder, as ifthe old man were no weight. 
He did not look down, Well for him that he 
did not, for the sight would have unnerved him, 
brave as he was, The canvas of the ladder 
had ‘taken fire, 


—_———— 


CHAPTER LXIk 


AFTER THE. FIRE, 

Hap the brave young condactor of the fire. 
escape lost his self-possession for ». single 
moment, or;given way to a selfish fear for his 
own safety, Falkland’ must have perished, but; 
Bill remembered the injunction of the veteran. 
fireman who.instructed him. 

“When. you are going up or down the 
ladder; never look down. See what is going 
on overhead, and let your feet: take care of 
themselves.’’ 

Young Bill West kept that. advice in his: 
mind} and he: made his way down steadily, 
woulahaetyententa-sending the incon changes 

‘not persistin i heavy.charges- 
of water directly. over his head. Ech charge 
brought out a huge volame of smoke. that: 
rolied over him, and made him hold his 
breath. 

And: he was: conscious that something was 

going on, of which he was not:‘aware. There 
was @ subdued murmur of sus in some 
parts—an awe-stricken whi in others, Not 
till‘ he G@eseended lower saw the canvas 
smouldering in front of him, did he know: what 
the was. 
The ladder had taken fire—the bars were 
crackling with the Heat; but Bill, nerved to 
despe: m, went on, descending as swiftly 
as he could, and with only one fear—that the 
old man, clinging to hinr, would relax his hold, 
fall, and be killed. 

“Cling on,” he said again. ‘“ We shall be: 
safe in a moment now.” 

But Falkland did’ not hear him. He had: 
lost his’ senses; and retained his hold with the 
instinct of despair. 

No sooner did young Bill set foot upon the 
ground than # ringing cheer went up, and a 
dozen ready hands lifted Falkland from his 
shoulders. Bill was dragged’away ; hedid net 
for the moment know why, bat the reason was 
explained in an instant, The roof went in, 
the entire front of the house swept down with 
a crash, and’ then there was nothing butia 
smoking heap of’ ruins, with’ a box of fifty 
thousand *poinds buried‘ somewhere ir it. 

Mt.Palkland was badly burned ; young Bill 
West was scorched about the hands and: face; 
but‘ his: fireproof dress'saved him ftom: other 
injuries. The crowd made a hero of’ him; and 
he was glad‘ to'get away—the reaction. began 
to tel upom him: * 

They took Falkland to the hospital, and: 
some of his: workmen: remained’ for hours to 
hear howhe was, The report was not favour-- 
able ; in fact; He was so-severely: hurt, that as 
soon as his private address became knows a 

an ent’ down to Penge te apprise 
his family of the catastrophe. 

He -was better the next day, however— 
strong enough to be taken home, though He 
had’ to his‘room, and the doctors raid 
it-would bew longtime before-he could hope: 
to-feave it, Fever’ set ia: The exvitement, 
and the loss of his money, nearly caused his 


They could ‘not rouse‘him from-his despon- 
dency., Narrow as had beer hi#eseape: from: 
an awfal fate;he mourned more for tHe less 
of the cash-box than he rejoieed’ for the pre 
servation of ‘his life. But he did mot’ forget 
his resewer; When he was well enough he 


sent for the No gran son. 
bitin cad with his left armin a sling; 
“and wrist. were burned s0° Badly, 
Mr: Paiktand; sitting by the window on a-bed- 
room couch, motioned hior near, and’ shook 
hands with him. 
“You saved’ iny life; young man,” he-seid, 
to the quiet-tempered fireman, who, now’that 


thing wonderful in it, ‘“and I should like to do 
something for-you.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir; but you have been kind 
enough already, and I only did my duty. I 
a have: done just: the same for anyone 
else,’ 

‘“ Thatdoes notialter thefact. You saved me. 
You.are.# brave fellow, and though [lost fifty 
thousand pounds in that fire, I’ cau afford-to 
reward‘you.” 

‘“Thankv you, sit-; but'I'd ratber you wouldn't 
mention it: You lave done pleuty for us as 
itis, and‘ weshalldo very wel! iu-the colonies.” 

“I hope so. Your family bas suffercd a 
great wrong atthe hands of ming and you 
have returned good*for evil: You saved my 
life,” he added: with emotion, ‘and my -son 
cansed your poor ister to lose hers. If it 
were not: too late; he- should make full repa- 
ration.” 

“Yes,” said Bill, sadly-;:‘*poor Fanny was 
neasly gone, and’ she’s. still: very bad; bufshe 
will get: over it yet, the doctors: say. Only, 


nothing coul reparation now; she’s too 
heart-broken:.”’ 

Mr: Falkland. looked at him in mute sur. 
prise: 

“Why, I thought she was dead.”’ 


‘*S8o did we, sir, and so we heard; but it 
turned out notto'be true, for all that —thank 
Heaven! ” 

‘And ‘she is-better, you say?” 

‘““Meoh better; except that she is quite 
broken-hearted.” 

‘Heaven bas been mereiful to me,’ said 
Falkland, solemnly. ‘It is like a- special 
deeree of‘ fate; that you; her brother, should 
have-saved me. [knelt in that terrible room, 
praying for help, yet thinking it a hopeless 
prayer, and’ you came to me.” 

“Verygiad I did, sir. When I heard who 
it-was up there; I'madeup my mind to get you 
out, if I died forit. You never sawanyoneso 
glad'as Fanny was when I told her what l’d 
done.” 

“Was she?” said: Falkland’; “and I have 
been her greatest enemy. I'am thankful that 
she is spared too. P shall make ler repara- 
tion—he shall acknow her, ox P will dis- 
inherit him, I will write-and tell Him’ so.” 

“They have been married all along,” said 
Bill, simply;: “and Panny: kept the secret 
because Master Percy told her-you would dis- 
inherit him if-you knew-it.” 

* Yes,”” said the old’ man in self-reproach, 
‘*T did say so, for 2 was worldly, and I had net 
been brought go closely face to face with déath. 
TeH your sister, my good fellow; that Iam glad 
she lives, and that I will do my Hest'to make 
her happy.” 

“TI, will, tell her,” said. young West—“ aad 
ert one But I ana, afraid; her,day for 

ing: happy isigone.. 

«Demave seem pleaged,or-sorry ai. the pro- 
spect.of gaing abroad?” 

“Neither, Takes it just.as.she does every- 
thing elae—in-a quiet, dull kind of way; never 
saying: yes’ or: ‘no,’ but seeming as if all's 
alike to her.’ 

“Poor girl!” thenght: Falkland. “ Spirit- 
crns. hearb-hrokent and. I Lave heen the 
moat to,blame!.” 

He gave young West something eaclosed, in 
an envelope, and told him to lock at i¢ when 
he gothome. Bill thought to find a ten-pound 
nobe:or so, andj.te his agreeable surprise, be 
founda cheque for a. ed. 

“You will les-me: know from time to time 
whatis found’in the ruins,’ he said; when Bill 
stood, hat in hand, at the door. ‘ There was 
a cash-Box, witht fifty thousand pounds in it ; 
but I'suppose ‘it was quite destroyed.” 

** An ordinary cash-box, sir?”’ 

“e Yés,’ ? ; 

“Then T don’t suppose we sliall find.a morsel 
of it, nor the notes either.” 

“T feared so,” sighed Falkland. ‘ The loss 
ig only temporary, for my bankers will replace 
the notes and give me their value, but it will 
spoil the basiness the money was wanted for.” 





the affair was over; did not seem to see any- 


‘*I was afraid you-would lose it altogether,” 








i 


said Bill, who knew very little of City 
matters. 

“No. Ishall losethirteen thousand pounds 
—enough to make some men poor,” 

Bill thought, on the contrary, it would be 
enough to make several men rich. - 

When he reached home, he told Fanny what 
Falkland had egaid, and she tried to smile— 
more to please her brother than. because: his 
words raised any hope. The time, for. hopd 
with her was past; she felt:thatiehe had: Jost 
her place in Perey’s: heart; the cruel) words 
in the letter that she hady with her on. the 
nearly fatal night were not ta.be forgotten: 

Mr, Millard had been: to: see« hiss friend 
several times since the fire took place; buttbe 
builder's medical adviser would not: let. his 
patient be disturbed’ by business matters, avd 
it was eight or ten days before he-obtained) au 
interview: 

He was anxious; the catastrephe had/opset 
his calculations. seriously. He bad depended 
on Falkland’s word, and taken mepsures ac 
cordingly. It) was only bya masteristeoko: of 
policy that: he could hope to retrieve ite for 


tanes of the banking and disecount:compans 


with which he was.connected. 

To make this transaction as simple as. we 
can, it is enough to state that the comjany 
traded up to thefull extent of: its capital, and 
the reserve fund that should’ have. remyjned 
intactfor emergencies existed only inthetigarcs 
of the balance-sheet. It was the same witis 
Falkland’s bank, though he-was nod aware 
it. Millard was, 

Millard congratulated Falkland em-his. ves 
covery, and as soon as. good taste wonld 
permit, went into the matter nearest! iis 
heart. 

“The money was lostin the. fire 1 biuve 
heard,” he said. “ Have you takem any steps 
towards meking an arrangement with the 
bank ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then I fear it will be toolate for oar cater- 
prise; and we sha)l have to-do-without it: 1 
am the more sorry, as it may affect you.” 

* Yes; I shall lose thethirteen thousand than 
I might have gained, but'that cannot be helped: 
These things are not. done in w day, Millard. 
The bank must have proof pesitive that tha 
notes are actually destroyed before they. in- 
demnify me for them.” 

‘‘Just so,” Millard mused. ‘ T'amogorry for 
it, Falkland. A man must look-out) ferhitn- 
self in these days.” : 

Falkland assented'tothat, Millard dt pamted 
in a thoughtful frame-of mind, 

“ One of the two must go;”’ he said to hig 
sclf—“ Falkland’s Bank or mine. TF shewld! 
like to give him #word.of warning, br tl’can- 
not afford it:”’ 

Three days later, when Mr. Pelkland appl). 4 
at‘his bankers for an indemnity, he was tua 
that the matter would be placed under: acw- 
sideration. ‘I'wo days more, and he Heard 
that the bank had stopped payments Itiinck 
been in a bad state for months—tradiet on 
worthless paper, and Falkland was-a. loses of 
a hundred’ thousand pounds. 

That wes: not the worst. A commercial 
crisis was at’ hand—one of those panics: thas. 
reckless men make for themselves, arid Falk- 
land heard faint rumours of'disasters im other 
places; where he wasinterceted. He-wasehibf 
supporter-of the Harse Casel Railesy scheme, 
and the liabilities were enormous, If it once 
fell into ills-repute Falkland knew: that be. 
must be vruined men. 


CHAPTER L&?rit. 
PERCY AND. ARTHUR. 

Truex te his promise, Arthur Wilson went to 
see Percy efter his motherhad bsea-to Manny, 
and told her of the good and greatchange-in 
her penitent husband: Fanny's heartibrillee, 
butsecarcely with hope. 

‘*‘ He is sure to. be sorry wiiile he thinks me 
dead,” she said’; “*but it might-be diferent if 
he knew I were living.” 
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“I have thonght of that, Frances, and hi® 
affection will be thoroughly tested before you 
sechim. Butif he returnssincerely sorry, can 
you forgive him ?” 

‘* Forgive him ! "’ and Fanny turned towards 
her child—“ forgive him, Mrs. Wilson? I 
have never ceased to love him, and I never 
shall!” 

“Then you wil be happy yet, my darling. 
Arthur is going tosee your husband, and break 
the news to him gently.” 

Arthur wrote down to his uncle to tell him 
of the intended visit, and suggested that, 
beyond preparing Percy for the visit, he had 
better say as little as possible of Fanny’s exis- 
tence and recovery. ‘‘Leave him to me,” 
Arthur said. “I shall be better able to judge 
how much can be depended on.” 

Arthor was a quiet and devoted lover to 
Adelaide Millard, and they had no secrets from 
each other. He had told her very frankly the 
whole story of his love for Fanny, and what 
had taken place bstween them. Adelaide was 
im no way jealous. She had too much womanly 
self-respect—too much faith in Arthur’s no- 
bility te give way to such meanness as doubt. 
She li him more for the pure and kindly in- 
terest he took in the girl he loved. 

So Arthur went down to the quiet country 
place, and saw his uncle, who at once apprised 
Percy of his arrival. 

“TI think he brings good news,’ sa‘d the 
reverend gentleman. ‘‘ And you will mect him 
as a friend, Mr. Falkland?” 

“Gladly; for he was my poor girl’s truest 
friend, and I ought to have known him better. 
Let him come to me. I want to know what I 

ay hope for."’ 

he reverend gentleman left him, and when 
the door opened again, it was to admit Arthur. 
Percy caught his hard. 
“ My wife!" hesaid, ‘‘ Frances!”’ 
“Lives!’’ was the reply. ‘Heaven has 
been merciful to you, Mr. Falkland.” 

“It has, indeed ; and my devotion in the 
future shall show how I can be grateful. 
Lives! I thank Him above with more than 
gratitude! I thought existence had nothing 
left for me. I will go to her to-night—now.”’ 

“Stay,” said Arthur, as Percy, in his impe- 
tuous haste, was going out. ‘‘ Let us have 
some explanation first, Mr. Falkland. I have 
more to say than this. Have you heard what 
has happened to your father ?”’ 

“To my father! No.” 

* Of the fire—his danger, and his rescue? ”’ 

“His rescue! Then heis safe?” 

“ Thanks to the noble courage of one whose 
very name he detested—the brother of your 
Frances—William West, the fireman!” 

IT am glad of that,” said Percy—* very 
glad! It will givethem aclaim upon him that 
he cannot very well deny. And now speak of 
ourselves and my wife. I know I wronged 
you, but you will forgiveme. And tell me how 
tt fared with my poor girl. Let me know 
everything.”’ ; 

Arthar told him, and saw with s;mpathy 
how deeply the listener was moved. When he 
spoke of William Gibson, Percy said that he 
should be rewarded well; and when he spoke 
of the scene in the police-court, Percy shivered. 

* Poorgirl!”’ he said; “ whatshe must have 
suffered through me! ”’ 

‘And now,” said Arthur, ‘‘ some explana- 
tion is due to you. for there must not be the 
shadow of a doubt henceforth. I want to tell 
you, Mr, Falkland, how it came that your wife 
and I grew so attached to each other, You 
will understand the sense in which I use the 
word?” 

* Quite. Goon.” 

“You know under what circumstances she 
came to our house—the almost fatal oath that 
bound her to secrecy concerning her marriage 
and your name— a fair, young creature, geptle- 
natured, innocent in soul, some sadness with 
her always. some trouble in her face—such 
sadness and such trouble as I thought told a 
story the world knows but too well; but she 
was the light of our little household—a pet to 
my mothecr—a sister to me. She kept her 





secret. so well that even in her time of trial 
she would not say she was a wife; and in my 
sympathy, in my affection—for it had grown 
to love—I would have given her the shelter of 
my home—the safeguard of my name.” 

‘* Let me pay this tribute to her,” he went 
on, while Percy listened, retaining Arthur’s 
hand in his own to show him his belief and 
confidence, ‘that in all the time of our ac- 
quaintance she never for an instant swerved 
from her faith in the absent man—the wronger 
as I thought him. She never told her secret; 
and when, as the months wore on, you still 
made no sign, and I hinted delicately that her 
faith was hopeless—that she had better trust 
in me, her only answer was this, ‘He will 
come back to me. You do not know him, Mr. 
Wilson ; Le will come back. And even if he 
does not keep faith, I will domy duty and keep 
mine.’ ”’ 

“ Devoted, noble girl! ”’ 

‘*My mother separated us,” continued 
Arthur. “She, with a woman’s instinct, went 
nearer to the truth than I did, and Frances 
left our house. I cannot tell you howI missed 
her—how deeply I felt for her. She was out 
in the world, alone—friendless ; for she dared 
not gohome. She and her infant—two poor 
children together !”” 

“True,” said Percy, deeply moved—“ true, 
indeed.” 

“I discovered her at last. She was living 
in Pimlico—working in Brompton. It was I 
who tvok to her your letter, and you will par- 
don me if, when I saw her joy, I felt some envy 
for the man I still believed woithless ” 

Percy press:d his hand. He understood the 
gentleman before him, and believed the story 
so frankly told. 

“Weil, you were coming home, and so there 
was a farewell tomy dream. My heart was 
pained, but I was glad to seeher happy. You 
heard our parting, Mr. Falkland—you heard 
the exchange of a token of affection from a 
sainted love, and, as we stand here under the 
stars, I say to you, that Frances was never less 
than sacred to me!”’ 

‘*I do believe you,” said Percy, “and you 
will forgiveme. Iought to have heard all this 
before—I ought to have believed her. But I 
was mad with unmauly doubt, and for my 
sins since, I have been punished bitterly.’’ 

‘* There is a future.” 

“ Here and hereafter. I go back to my wife 
a man redeemed from a past I dare not dwell 
upon, and Frances will pardon me—I know 
she will.” 

** Yes, for woman’s love is like the Creator's 
mercy—limitless.” 

“Tt is,” said Percy, reverently—‘‘it is,”’ 

**And are you prepared to brave your 
father’s anger— be poor, work for her?” 

“You sball see,” said Percy, his face light- 
ing up in anticipation of the meeting with the 
dear one he had so nearly lost. “ my lot 
what it may, no pay ear shall keep me 
from my duty. ces is my wife, and she 
shall be acknowledged by my friends, or they 
will part with me.” 

‘One thing more,’”’ said Arthur. ‘ Your 
father has given the Wests a large sum of 
money, on condition that they emigrate.” 

“ Frances with them?” 

“ Yes.” 


“No,” said Percy. ‘ She stays with me, or 
else I go with her. And now no more delay. 
If ySu had my heart, Mr. Wilson—if you 
feel as I feel now, you would not won 
impatience.”’ 

‘Tam ready to return with you thisinstant,” 
Arihur said, ‘ that is, if you care to have me 
with you.” 4 

“Yes, There is much that you can tell me 
on the way. I shall be glad of your company, 
too.”’ 


at my 


An hour later the night train was whirling 
Arthar back to London, and Percy with him. 
a st young men were chatting like old 

riecas. 


(To be continued.) 





PUT TO THE PROOF. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was the middle of May—a gl.rious morn- 
ing ; and in the wilderness of a garden at the 
Warren Vashti stood tying together some 
wet lilac bl.ssom. It had been raining 
heavily, and the drenched trees and sodden 
earth had a dreary, depressed look, as though 
too beaten down to bear the sunlight, that now 
streamed down splendidly. 

There were s.me fine old trees at the 
Warren; silver-stemmed birch, spreading 
beeches, and flowerirg lilacs. 

Vashti loved the trees, and said they were 
better than flowers, because they grew unten- 
ded, and they could not afford a gardener. 

She had come out to tie up her rose bushes 
and try to restore the place to something like 
order. Over her crisp, clean morning dresr 
she wore a huge apron with a big pocket filled 
with rails, string, sciesors, &c. Sbe had tied 
a {pale blue haudkerchief over her head, and 
the raindrops from the trees glistened on her 
long lashes and waving hair. 

The wind and rain had dune much damage 
in the night, and hers seemed a hopeless task 
tocommence. She had in her pocket a long 
letter from Mark Frost. From a feeling of 
delicacy she had not as yetspcken to her mother 
of him ; it was the first secret she had kept from 
Mrs. Paget, who was more like a dear elder 
sister to the girl than a mother. 

The fact was Mrs. Paget was fretting fear- 
fally, and Vashti did not wish to tell her love- 
story till Mark could speak fur himself. 

While Vashti was tending what few flowers 
the garden boasted, Mrs. Paget yawned over 
some fancy work in the general sitting-rcom, 
Rebel asleep at her feet. SLe was getting 
anxious over Lord Lexton’s non-arrival; she 
wore the white se:ge dress Rex had adwired 
and had some crimsun roses at ber throat. 
The raindrops kc pt dripping from the ivy on 
to the window sill, aud u tiny timepiece kept 
up # miserable tick, tick. 

Just as Mrs. Paget had decided she could 
bear the solitude no lunger a loud knock came 
to the door, and a s:cond later, Peggy, in an 
awe-strack voice, announced Loid Lexton and 
Major Paget. 

A bright flush added beauty to Mrs. Paget’s 
fair face as she arose to greet them. 

“ This is a sarprise, Lord Lextun! I never 
thought I chould see you at the Warren. Ah! 
Rex, the change has done you good; you look 
bonny.” 
as i I feel well. I persuaded Lord Lexton 
to honour our ruins at the Paget Naze with a 
visit. And now I have come to know if you 
and Vashti will come and make bis stay endur- 


> 


|; able ?” 


‘*I will epeak to Vashti about it, Rex. By- 
the-bye, how did you come?” 

‘*We sone and left the carriage at the 

’*s Head.” 
“Qh! I anderstand; I thought you would 
not take so long a wi Rex, I wish you 
} rg and find Vashti; she is in the gar- 

Rex was off like a shot, Vashti being a great 
pet of his. When Lord Lexton found 
alone with the widow, he came hastily to her 
side and said, — 

“ Beryl, I have come to plead my cause 
again; I cannot live withoct you! As you are 
strong, be merciful.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder and looked 
yearningly into her eyes, 

She looked up in tears, and said,— —s_. 

“ T should like to come to you; mine is & 
lonely, useless life, but I am not sure it would 
be fair to you, or for your bappiness. Wait 
till you can see how poorly p Iam.” 

"My darling, do you imagine that will make 
any difference to me? ’Tis you, and you alone 
I want.” 

“But, happily, I am not alone. I have 
Vashti.” 


‘*And being your child, ske willbe dear to 
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me. Pray do not raise imaginary obstacles, | 


darling. Iam old, and cannot hope for many 
years of happiness. Don’t let me reproach 
you some day with the time we lost in wooing, 
Jet’s be wedded lovers. Beryl, I know I can 
make you happy i at least I can give you ease 
of mind by ing you above your present 
anxieties. Whatcan I say to make you con- 
s nt?” 

“ That Dyer really do love me with all your 
heart, and will love my child.” 

‘* Darling, I promise all you can ask. Say 
my reward shall be your sweet self?” 

Just as Beryl was about to answer Vashti, 
divested of her big apron, entered, and was 
introduced to Lord Lexton, who took both her 
hands and welcomed her yoo © Vashti 
liked the look of the man she knew her mother 
meant to marry; his good honest face, with 
its eager, happy look touched her strangely. 
She wished she had known him all her life— 
wished that he had been her father, he looked 
so reliable and kind. 

When Vashti was moved she was strangely 
like her more brilliant and impulsive mother ; 
and Lord Lexton saw in her a lovable, sensible 
girl, whom he should be proud to call daughter. 

Beryl. saw the pleasant impression Vashti 
had made, and was relieved. 

‘Rex wants us to go to the Naze, Vashti; 
what do you say to the plan?” 

“Tam always glad to go to the grand old 
place ; let us y all means. Peggy will 
pack tor you, dear, or I will stay and follow 
‘OrOMT wo unas together. Rex has brought 

. ‘we must go er. x rou 
the iage for us; you know you have longed 
for a ride in the family coach.” 

“ I should like to ride in a coach and six, 
And eat my food from a golden dish.” 


“Lord Lexton smiled, and said, in a signifi- 
cant aside, “I can give you all that, and 


more, when you are Lady Lexton;” and she 
cast down her fine eyes with a little contented 


sigh, that epoke volumes. 
ibe drive from the Warren to the Naze 


was about five miles, and very merry were 
they over it, chatting about ali sorts of lively 
nonsense. en they neared their destina- 
tion Vashti said to Lord Lexton, “Has Rex 
shown you the turret chamber that is be- 
lieved far and wide to be haunted?” 

“No ; he has not.” 

“Then I will show it to you. It has a won- 
derful view ; it was built, 1 believe, for a star- 
gazing ancestor, who discovered a new comet 
or something of that sort. He got very near 
the clouds one day. Positively, when I was up 
there, it seemed raining below instead of above 
me ; and the wind has got a knack of moaning 
and groaning in a very blood-curdling fashion. 
None of the servants will venture there fur 
worlds.” 

Rex smiled at Vashti’s impressive manner. 

“IL believe, Vashti, that the report in question 
was cunningly set afloat by an ancestor who 
kept a secret love-bird in that lofty cage. You 
know of course that the turret contains every 
comfort for stady and domestio use.’’ 

“ Don’t 
idea, Rex; there’s something so very respectable 
about a family ghost,” said Mrs, Paget, with a 
sage uplifting of her beautiful brows, 

Paget Naze, a quaint and massive building 
of very picturesque and weird effect, stood on a 
sort of F odien —a tall cliff one hundred feet 
above the sea, that beat upon the rocks be- 
neath. It was a beautiful place, of great his- 
torical interest, but had been terribly neglected, 
through the poverty of its possessors. 

_ Major Paget, many believed, could restore 
it if he to ; but he only lived there three 
months of the , and then shut himself a 

in the most habitable part, the Jeft wing, whic 

was kept up with something like comfort, If 
Beryl had had a son alive, the place by direct 
descent would have been his, but in default 
of direct heir the major was heir-at-law. 
Fons wondered why he did not marry his 
©01 Beryl; it was known by public report 
that they had been sweethearts in early youth ; 


>» 


try to do away with the haunted: 





and, so far as could be seen, there was no ob- 
stacle to the union, but it did not come off, 
and now the beautifal Mrs. Paget was be- 
trothed to Lord Lexton, and her cousin seemed 
content that it should be so. 

A sharp shower came upon them, as they 
drove up the steep hill at the back of the Naze, 
and veiled its grand proportions in a mist. 
Mrs. Paget, who loved this cradle of the race 
whose name she bore, sighed as she looked up 
at the rugged walls that had for centuries 
braved the battle and the breeze, Lord Lex- 
ton heard the sigh, and clasped her hand closely 
in his; he eoull not bear that even memory 
should -wring a sigh from her ; but Beryl was 
thinking of the husband who had gambled on 
change, just to try and win enough to free the 
old place (when it should come to him) from 
debt, and by risking too much lost all, and 
left his idolised wife to poverty. 

They arrived at the top of the hill or cliff 
just as the rain ceased, and a splendid rainbow 
arched the sunny sky with radianttints. It was 
a grand scene, the sea ling itself into 
snowy foam, the country behind desolately wild 
and barren, and just below the Naze, among 
the rocks, a lighthouse, and here and there 
dotted along the cliff-line a few coastguard 
stations. 

In the paved hall let into the stones were 
letters of shining metal, that formed the motto 
of the Pagets, “True as steel.” As Vashti 
looked down, the sun slanted in through a 
stained window, and made the words gleam 
pes yee She gloried in the motto of her race, 
and felt through heart and soul the power to 
prove it her guard of honour—the watchword 
to guide her through the battle of life. 

Armour glinted in the light, grand oak carv- 
ing of flowers and fruit ornamented the large 
staircase that was the whole width of the hall, 
and led to a sort of lobby above, into which 
opened innumerable doors. Vashti could re- 
member years back, that she, a timid child, had 
crept down these giant stairs, like a stray sun- 
beam in a vault, when she had been taken to 
look her last upon the noble patrician face of 
her dead grandfather. 

The housekeeper,a quaker-like little old 
lady, who had been in the service of the Pagets 
since her childhood, came forward with a 
quaint curtsey to show the ladies to their 
room. She was very deaf and very silent; a 
little mouse-like creature, who had but one 
strong sentiment about her, and that was 
attachment to the race to which her feeble 
existence had clung as the ivy to the oak. 

“How are you, Trail? said Mrs. Paget; 
shaking hands with her old friend, and speak- 
ing in a clear distinct way that Trail under- 
stood. 

“ Well madam, quite well, I never ail; and 
Miss Vashti looks bonny, but what my old 
master would call a trifle triste.” 

Vashti smiled and shook her head, though 
she knew Trail was right, and that she never 
could come to the Naze without feeling inex- 
pressibly saddened—the place recalled so much 
that she wished to forget. 

Both these bright, beautiful women were 
shadowed by a secret dread, a mysterious 
fear, that kept them aloof from their sex, and 
taught them to bear pain, as men do, in silence, 

The room Mrs, Trail took them to over- 
looked the sea—a large chamber, with a low 
carved ceiling, high mantelehelf and polished 
floor; shining oaken presses were on either 
side of the fireplace. Two quaint four-posted 
beds faced two tall slips of windows, with 
thick diamond es—windows that opened 
like doors, and letin full shafts of golden sun- 
light and gusts of breezy salt air. 

“I thought you would like to be together, 
madam.” 

“And you were right, as you always are, 
Trail.” 

The woman smiled softly as she shut the 
door. Vashti leant out of the open window 
and said to herself: ‘It makes my heart ache 
to be here, I wish I had not come.” Aloud 
she said to her mother, who was smoothing her 
hair before an oval mirror in a carved frame, 





\ 


“‘ T ike Lord Lexton, mamma ; when will you 
marry him?” 

“‘ Quite soon, dearest.” 

Vashti had turned to the toilet-table, and 
said, as she fixed a bunch of violets at her 
mother’s ‘throat, “Mamma, darling, I wish 
you would teil everything to Lord Lexton; he 
loves you too well to let it alter him. Pray, 
—s for your own sake be true, and tell him 
a 


‘Enough of this, Vashti; I have told you 
before, I dare not risk it. Don’t worry me 
again; ’tis useless. I have decided upon my 
course of action, and nothing shall change me. 
Come, smooth yonr hair, and let us go down.” 

: Vashti sighed ; she knew it was but waste of 
time to argue farther, but she felt fearful of 
the future; and believed that at all times 
honesty is the best policy. 

Mrs, Paget sighed, too; she was altogether 
weary of the useless discussion, and hated her 
hour of triumph to be spoiled by looking back, 
So she said, somewhat bitterly, — 

“You seem te forget, Vavhti, that another’s 
safety depends upon our silence.” 

“Oh! no, I do not; fear for that other 
tortures me day and night. I swore to be silent, 
and will keep my oath. I wish you had not 
made me take it,” 

“* How else was I to bind a girl’s tongue?” 

“You are unjust; you knowI am true te 
those I love, mother.” 

__ “I know you are a perfect darling when you 
like, Vashti ; bat you sre too grave, too earnest, 
too serious for a girl.” 

‘“* Have I not had enough to make me so?” 

‘*Sappose you have, dear; it does no good 
to grieve. Like Mr, Pecksniff, I would say let’s 
be merry, if only over a captain’s biscuit. I 
mean to cast dull care aside, and try to be 
happy; I have been miserable long enough. 
Thaok Heaven, I’ve got some mercury in my 
disposition! Our trouble is far off, and may 
never return to us.” 

“Oh! hush, mother dear, you do not mean 
what you say; you are only glad that the one 
you call our trouble is out of danger, for a time 
at least, and doing brave work for honour and 
England.” 


CHAPTER V. 

A weex had passed pleasantly at Paget Naze ; 
the weather had been delightful, and the little 
party had done their level best to make time 
pass happily, and had so far succeeded. 

One sunny morning, seeing the sea as smooth 
as glass, Lord Lexton proposed that they should 
row out and see the lighthouse, 

Vashti seized at the idea, and thought it 
would be rare fun to stand on the sort of balcony 
that ran round the housetop. 

Rex and Mrs. Paget agreed to go; and inthe 
morning sunshine they went down to the shore, 
aud chartered one of the few pleasure-boats 
that au enterprising fisherman kept in chance 
of summer holiday keepers discovering the 
charms of that rugged part of the coast. 

When the ladies in their neat whites serge 
dresses stepped into the boat, Rex said lightly, 
as he took up the oars,— 

“See the force of example, Beryl; someone 
else has chartered a boat, too, and evidently 
means making for the lighthouse.” 

Mrs, Paget, who was a little near-sighted, 
lifted her gold glass, and looked at the little 
boat with its one occupant—a dark, distin- 
guished, foreign-looking man, who lifted his 
boat over the waves as though his oars were 
the wings of a bird skimming the water, 

* He looks a fine fellow, Rex, and somehow 
seems familiar tome, Do you know him?” 

‘No, dear ; rhaps he is some casual 
acquaintance, Sit a little more to the right, 
the boat is not properly balanced.” 

Beryl did as desired, and began chatting to 
Lord Lexton, who had bared his handsome 
white head to the breeze, and seemed as happy 
as a boy out for a holiday; and Rex, stirred 
out of his usual quietnde by the pleasure of 
the hour, sang in a jolly voice, as he lifted the 


boat leisurely along,— 
“* And did you not hear of a jolly young waterman?” 
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Lora ‘Tiettton, always re ready. for : avy joltity, 


joined in lustily. 

‘The gentleman in white flannel in the other 
bowt frowned ee he caught thesoundof women’s 
voloes if the choras, and said, under his breath 
with bitter vindictiveress,— 

* Peste! How dere they be happy ; T‘ll soon 
male them sing to another tune!” 

The strangé gantleman was the first to get 
to the lighthouse, tie up his boat, and enter. 

He stood at the top of the ladder when 

Vashti, Who wes the first ‘to get out of the 
boat, stood at the bottom. 

Sbe mounted the ladder quickly, and he held 
out his hand to help her. 

Looking up, ws she stood onthe landing or 

balcony, the gave vent to a faint cry. 

¥£e smiled col@y, as the said,— 

‘*l am afraid I startled you.” 

“Net etall; I turned my ‘ankle, that was 
aft.” 

He looked down at thelittle ‘shapely foot in 
3's neat leather shoe, ‘and expressed @ propor 
surrow. 

Vashti turned from him nervously, all the 
s eet wild rose bloom head faded from her 
iwee, leaviug it haggard and white, with a grent 
yearning appeal im ‘the élear, grey eyes she 
turned up to the sunny heavens. 

Mrs, Paget was the next to-come up, fol- 
lowed by her cousin. Vaslhiti hastily laid ‘her 
ond on her arm, and said,— 

“Don’t be startled when you lowvk ‘to ‘the 
right; ’tis only a'chance dikenese, but it upset 
Mrs, Paget’s eyes went beyond her daughter 
to the darkly, handsome face of the stranger, 

end shestarted slightly, but quickly recovered 
erself, and said ‘to ‘the lghthouse-kesper, 
whom’she had knownor years: “‘ How do you 
io, Dicksie?' I hope we shall not hinder you by 
taking & peep round?”’ 

“Of conrse not, ma'am.’ I am glad toseo 
you; ’tis as bad as solitary confinement here ; 
ghe sight ef a feHow-ereature is areal pleéa- 
atire,”’ 

Mrs. Paget smiled ‘kin@ly on the old aman, 
aud gave him a ‘parcel of books and papers 

he had brought. He took them with grateful 
shake, that amply repsid her for the kindly 
forethought. 

Lord Lexton came np breathless, his jolly, 
florid face, white hair, and long drooping 

oustache seeming to attract the sunbeams. 

caning ageinstthe littl doorway, he:said,— 

‘* Well, this isa mount; ’tis as bad’as going 
+o the top of the monument.” 

‘‘Not quite, I think,” said the stranger, 
vith foreign freedom, “I went tp there a 
thme ao, and felt'as if I ‘had lost the bones of 
my legs when I got to ‘the ‘top. I would not 
go again for a peusion; though I confess the 
view was grand.” 

Lord Lexton took a light from the stranger’ 3 
cigar, and said, “When I was at Rugby, I re- 
member going to the top with my mouth full 
ef toffee, I did the trick cleverly then—came 
up smiling. Perhaps it was the toffee. I 
would not do it now for a wager.” 

Here Rex Paget joined them, and liking 
the look of the stranger, said, in hearty fashion, 
“Tf you are sight.seeing you will find but litt le 
to interest you. about bere; thete is Jittle to 
see, I believe, beyond the cliffs, and a ‘ wish- 
iug-well’ in the middle of the town.”’ 

‘Is that so? Yet that big house (do you call 
it a castle?) looks as if it were worth inspec- 
tion. Can you tell me to whom it belongs? I 
aia Writing a book about historical landmarks 
in this country, and fancy that fine old place 
may Le one, 

Rex cut the end off a cigar, and said, “ I am 
the present owner of the place, and should 
ivel honoured by my home obtaining notice of 
s0 distinguished a character. I hope you will 
rive me the pleasure of showing you over it. 
Ave you staying near?” 


mH am staying in Balmfield, which I think, 


a ct ratmingly rural place. I am really very 


ul to you for your kind offer, When shall 
7 avail myself of it?” 











“Thet is for you to decide. I.chould be 
glad if you would rdtum with us,” 

Pe I will certaiily do so. Here.is:my. 
card.” 

Rex took it, and Mrs, Paget rend. at while, 
he heldt, it contained but: two ‘words, but 
they strack her likes blow--they were -Garl | 
Gonther, 

The gentlemen rexelusnged care and pre-/ 
sented the ‘stranger to the ‘tadies. He, 
seemed greatly struck by Mrs. Paget’s un-. 
ustal loveliness ; #0 mutch so thet Ler Lex- 
ton felt a Jittle ‘annoyed by His tod marked 
attention, but put it down tod the »too pro- 
nounced and exaggerated manner of. those, 
infernal Germans. 

Rex —s the young fellow « ‘vety inte- 
resting and well-bred ‘person, and wenderdd 
vagtely why Mis. Paget and Vaslhiti—two 
usually affable anil eordial women—«chanaged, 
to make themselves sostand-offish. 

Beryl turned away with dord Lexton and | 
entered the tittle lighthouse, Vashti,whobhd | 
brought @ sketch book,wat down and began to. 
paint whet she cabled the white ‘wings of the } 
sea—soine distant saits, and a 
above'a holiday sea, as a seilor would -dall- -the | 
tranqail waters, Act ‘fist cher ‘hand -sheok, 
and she felt a strange, nervous dread of sdme » 
unseen peril; but after awhile hermerves r- 
laxed ‘their cruel tention, and she became! 
seemingly engrossett inther task, while tall ‘the 
time her heart vewt painfully,amd her thotglite | 
were moved as with awhithwind. Ghefcould, 
not still the inward voice bhat cried ont that! 
she must'take warning, ‘for danger was stear. 
Meanwhile Rex and’Carl Gottker chattedyon 
pleasantly, each seemingly well (pleased with: 
the other. When’ they vetumed later on, Rex 
was full of praise of his'new ‘friend, whit he: 
declared was a vastly entertaining féllow. 

Lord Lexton would not Gi She iioiht— 
he was ‘t0o ta#en up with £ Paget, who 
complained of fatigue, and’leoked reably ill. 

Vashti seemed like’a gitl:imoa dream, .:s0 
silent and self-absorbed was shoe. 

When ‘they got to shore Oarl ‘Gonther was 
ready to hand them out, with his flashing ‘eyes 
and gleaming white teeth shining in the stin- 
light. 

"He was & tall fellow, with a dark, hesidseme 
face, such as one rarely sees in a Gernvan ; ‘but 
his handsome looks ‘filled both Vashtiand her 
mother with a strange repuguance. 

Chatting behind with Rex be-followed them 
up the steep cliff path, dike an evil fate that 
was bound to overtake'them., 

Arrived at the Naze, Mrs, and Miss Paget 
left the gentlemen to smoke on the terrace, 
which was built out in frontof. the house, while 
they went to their room to remove their hats. 

Once safe in the shelter of their dhamber 
they faced each other, a horrible dreadin their 
eyes. 

"Mrs. Paget was the first tospeak—her voice 
sounded strange as-she said,— 

‘Look the door, ‘Vashti, I want to talk to 
you. What can that man mean ‘by coming 


| here?” 


Mischief, I fear, mother. Weimust not 


| flinch ; cotrage alone can carry us over ‘this 
| danger, Rex is 


perfect in ‘his tale—we must 
face it out‘boldly. You kept ‘that: letter, did 
you not?” 

** Yes, Ihave it at/home.” 

“ And the man who'wrote ‘it will ‘bear ques- 
tioning. Oh! this da: — mee eer Directly 
I saw him I recog likeness to that 

icture poor Percysent us. Ge is Herman 

onther’s twin-brother, there cam 'beno doubt 
of that; the erame whoswore to hant ou 
boy downor diein the-sttempt. Evidently be 
does not believe in the report of Hisdeath. I 
have been warned that the detectives have been 
set to work afresh. ‘I feel as'if I must give up, 
and sink beneath the horror. of it all.” 

‘“Poor mother! "tis hard on ‘you, but you 
must be brave ; nothingean'be gained by tumn- 
ing one’s back upon trouble ; it must be faved 
and fooght'with. Heaven give’us the victory, 
Sit down intat cosy chair t Aa open window. 


‘| must not imagine ba ederwead 


wine. You must take care or you will have ons 
of your nervous attacks, and by inaction give 
our enemy the vaatage.”’ 

Vashti unbound her mother’s luxuriatt red, 
» gold hair, and some refreshing essence 
upon her throbbing temples. Then shading 
her from the sun by a worn tapestry curtain, 
| hastened away to get fruit and wine. 

When she returned Mrs. Paget was g 
quietly in a dull, despairing way wretched to 
Bee. 

In.a second Vashti wason het ‘knecs “beside 
her, her arms about her—hert sigan 
voiee begging her to control ! 

After a time the sobbing Ceas 
lay back like one dead ;* all cel whith 
Seay a fall, sweet lips, | and “her ¢yes Kere 


“ tis 
aT darting I. Rae heh ies 


ta atestoni hor dress, she Ghafed ‘het’ soft 
hands quickiyin a quiet, eieimmnes that 


sipgeros enna. ond. ps 
the bea, " gyelids “wets “p- 
pg aget 
1 my heart! I felt; as Sf I™hadbeen 


oe talk E yet, paket ; Bive yourself time 
to recover, and 
tok te wine, sf “attd: “Gitok. 


_ Mrs. gh 
pecsada at ‘to }18Aown 


tmank beak 

oa hee ty Va vehite own besite 
‘her, fanning her gently 

ares oat cha geoit excitement, he. litked. her 

“ Vasnth — ta at mn man?” 

‘ Leave him to me, ll manage him. 
You rest ly. He 
at’ would be 
playing into lischands. Doe dank pagyoan 
geba little sleep, dear? ’’ 

“Yes,:perhaps I inay presently. & 

** And ‘you do not fedl faint new ?” 

“ Not at all.” % 

“Lam.glad of thed?? said nae Rasen 
arcompassionate kiss an the white 

ie ns door, 


Just then,came & sewn 
and ‘Trait entered in her noi shadowy 


we an you stay with mamma, Trail, whi'e 
I go Seti? I os ene you have gome to take 
me. down to luncheon.” 

“ Yes, I can stay, miss. Godown, the major 
is waiting.” 

With a swift glance at thé mirror 'to see eho 
was tidy, Vashti passed Gut of theroom. In 
the ‘hall she found ‘the oer ee in 
examining some old ae ‘beside 
them, and, as she ‘Bo,"the big ‘banch of 
— primroses she ‘wore ‘tell to ‘the 

rl Gonther picked them up and restored 
them to her. 

Their eyes met, his dark, cold, fathornless ; 
hers clear, stormy, ‘and passionately defiant. 

With a ha’ incHnafion ° “st ‘thé head’ she 
thanked him, and ‘turning’ ‘mejor said, 
“T am sorry’ to vm a oe AGt well, and 
begs yo excuse hier; she-is Tying down, 
and wil be ‘all right When dhe ‘las had some 
sleep. ” 

The or locked ‘concerned, and said to 
Lord ease who stood “beside iy An 
afraid mounting ‘those steps i 
hon and climbing the ¢liff has ‘been too ‘much 

‘Be : n Bie aweak and is easily 
y fatigue; she is eet ‘to : these 


anid Lord Lexton, 
Rex ann Vesti le the.way to 


used as 
kok th elvan apartment a than boas sed years 


of ord : 
mae st 
before for that purpose, and now call ed the 
bamqueting-hall. 

creat ane was taptatally 9 set kof 308 and Vashti 


lodked quite in keeping w 
her pecan pa as she vile ieee ee mets 





Twill bathe your forehead, and get you some 


twble, with, the .sunlight.toraing her beir to 


-“ 
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gold, and the haughty Clytie head held more 
proudly erect than usual. 

A greyhound rose from a sunny nook he had 
found by the window, and stationed himself 
by her side; she patted his graceful head, and 
— « Rebel would be jealous, if he saw me 

you.’ 
ae « Wi ice dog, that,’’ said Lord Lexton. 

Rex smiled, “I am glad you like him, fori 
have promised him to —. and she said 
something about asking if you would find 
room for him at Lexton.’’ 

“TI hope to find room there for all Mrs. 
Paget's belongings,” said Lord Lexton, with a 
kind smile for Vashti, whose attractivencasiiae 
became more sensible of daily. 

After luncheon, Major Paget took his nes 
guest over the house, and professed himself. 
charmed with everything he saw, taking notes, | 
and asking innumerable questions. 

Vasiti and Lord Lexton followed leisurely. 
When they got to the picture gallery, the 
German declared himself enchanted, and asked 
the history.of the most in pictures, 

The was a Jong room, with windows 
all on one side,-@0 that’ most of the pictures | 
were in # good light. One strack him imme. 
diately; it was the picture of the:real owner, a 
young man, with rather fierce, dark eyes @nd |} 
a sweet, sensitive mouth. _ Y 

ot This, ” said the major, 
the picture of:my second 
Paget ; he died at sea ; were 
not be owner of this 


andamy mother married 
death was a i ief,”’ 

Carl Gonther said in a eas, eaivinced 
voice,— 

‘*T never believed in the report of his death 
so many have been Yost wt sea and foun 
again. He may be going in sor! the réle of the 

ring heir ,jand fur Up ati any mopsnant 
to everyere'’s 


Vashi bad ‘godednans end! the Major paid dm 7) 
tone of haughty severity, “Pardon nae; # I 
remitid. you that yGn ave touthing .cather 
roughly upon delicate ground. I have: ae 
of » poor boy. !-er Iehould:-herd 
justified in taking thiswphace. Did you: 
my cousin?’ 

‘sOnly by: report. My brother, who is also 
dead, and dy -rzotenec, shared his studies and 
chambers at a German University.” 

His words feli like. ice zpen Vashti’s heart. 
She could detect the menace he intended she 
should feel. 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘Vasuri-was glad when» had ‘exhausted 
the pictures,‘and went inp to the turret cham- 
ber, a room’ Built like' axtower. ‘There was 
nothing of much importance:im the room, but 
it com mandedian extensive view, and :had the 
distinction of beimg suppoeed ‘to: ‘be haunted. 

When the major andihisnew friend leit :the 
room Vaephti,.dingered behind, and putting 
both ther hands on Lord Lexton’s arm, said, 

‘‘Sir, .you; mash mot fel vexed with my 
mother for met telling you about :poor Peroy. 

The fact is, theraheek,of his sendin lente 
meade os ill, emd.as yet she cennot bear to 
speak ef him even. #0 :me. She loved him 
dearly, amd: sti mousns.for-him. He has 
been dead:a'yearnow. Wemeyer saw him;the 
wes buried at sew. it-cameiabout in thismay : 
the-ship he sailed -in,eaught dire, most.of the 
people arocome well buein atey struck his head 
some ated semis, (_————— at once, 
as low 

Vashti’s ye pn pee a LE 


i 


her eager,iapxi oud eyBB ‘seemed to read Lord! 


on’s. Nery-goul,, 
silent, as though! atniving to recall something, 
then said, kind. 


— |, 
“Th was verpandsiurtpatealli;iatedlapbede 


fine fellow, if one can judge by his portrait.” 


Hor .acsecond he was! 








‘*No, he was not a fine fellow, he was not 
taller than I am, but he had a splendid face, 
like Lord Byron, and he was so sever ; ; and, 
better still, so kind and noble, though given to 
fits of- uncontrollable temper. gor boy! 
mamma@nd I miss him terribly. Mamma’s 


jaevotion to him was wonderful; she always 
said 


sheeved us both alike, but I don’t believe 
the dia.” 

“She is a avect, good woman! Heaven 

bless her!” aid Lord Lexton, as they de- 

, narrow stairs#ihet {led to the 

which were two immumber, one 

@bovethe dther. Theonet were now 


Tearing wes a from the side, the ome 


iter deaving. the turret they went into'the 
A little ——— there was a leng- 
eee. tumbledown as it 
"meaty dlean and neat. 

the s each week and 

saica hone Renae ia. ffor, as she said, it was 
nr eee fore it was @ 


ach preemie to negleat it, |: 


peer yal piece of attiatic 
‘the wall was aguets 

eas en, pame ee oda 

; feat a6 an 


+ “© ia tm to Thee, 
For on the sea. 


Oarl!Gonther. 
smile, end 


to 

a po air of defiance; so superb was her 
scorn and control_of self ‘that an. 
‘fevling Of admiration struck Carl. “Vashti was 
not beautiful at all times; indeed, some had 

he was plein anil red-hendéd.;! but those 
were people who would not ‘aqppetsi ate: nek 
Ufnsue grace, atid .they felt ‘ndt the fire of 
sonl that medesker,#o' one who coil synupa- 
thise anfhanaderstand! her, sitaphy irradistible. 
de nlonannt sane-of omer rune a Stroge 
anda mat power raised a Strange 
exeitementt in Kis miné-asthé' said, in that low, 
level voice -of zis: ‘SDo ‘not defy me; Miss 
Paget; it were wisest to sabntit to faite. You 
areiim my power, iand you know it; -you/dare 
not make war withmeopenly. You and (your 
bedutiful «tother shave built a house of cards 
shout) your secret-that-a breath‘of mine would 
blow aside and reveal—what——”’ 

“Ab! what?. .’Dis well you pause. ‘You 
ate,a-mean, pitiful coward to make war with 
worken. I despite ‘you and your imaginary 
power; ‘tis only.for my mother's:sake I wonld 
have you silent.” 

wand you expect me to believe that, when I 
ean ste your evérny nerve is quivering with 
apprehension. Be wise and keep your own 
eounselias to what Ihave saidto you about 
your brother, Timeis not yet ripe when he 
shall.be hounded to the death he deserves. 
This pitiful subterfuge of death will not long 
baulk justice. My brother's treacherous mur- 
- shall. be awply avenged ; Iswearit. Lonly 

live ‘to punish his. death.’ 

The low, cruel words seemef to tear at 
Vashti's heart likea valture. She was in an 
agony of dreaddest Lord Lexton should eatch 
the ominous words, and soleannfthe disgracefal 
secret that was such bitter blot upon. their 
lives. She felt for her mother’s.sake sheimust 
silence this.man/ now, so,said,— 

“Tis quite useless to torture me; I have 
never harmed .you.or yours. You know as 
well as, I.do that-what was done by that poor 
boy, my brother, was done in justifiable anger 
and self-defence,” 

‘Tf -you shave not seen him, how do you 
kuow how the crime:came about?” 
= a4 thought you knewhe could write,’ said 

ashti. 


[nt the stone 
ao =| pave 


yvoluntary.|, 





“ Of course; but I don’t think he did. Here 
comes your cousin. You a@uss ste me alone 
—you or your mother.” 

‘*She is ill; besides, What an you want 
with me?” 

“Never mind what I want; Imust sea you 
alone, or I must take 4he ‘mattiber to your 
cousin, jor the man your mother means to 
marry.” 

Major Paget and Lord Lexton were close 
upon them, arguingms to the date of a certain 
picutre that hungover the altar. Washti was 
in dread lest they shiduld overhear them. 

‘* Meet me on.theiheath to-morrow might at 
nine, without fail, Mhall wait forgou a quar- 
ter of an hour.” 

“What are yonitep about?” 

anf gant said ‘Car’ 
smile 

And Lord Dexton drew Washiti’s hand 
through his amm, and sai, “Oome in, child, 
you. look ti 


“Yes, Tama ied, we have dlimbed a lot of 


‘Garl Gorither follewel with Major Paget, acd 
Vashti ne ~ Sa a great trouble dogged her 
remark to the major : 

comsiietchieciee Bhe will make a 
Svoraan some day. never saw one 
dingpiréme with such serious 


' tise s@ jolly girl, bat cold. Tako 
heart: 
have nd I doundt, think women 


with a 


“Bir, 
are waettl ‘to us, make 
@thers, amd keep oft homes in order ; 
ire@iman with what they call the 
ion Of love.I domet think possible. 


vol "Dis Sie | Sear  agrah «og engrosses 


ovely women ; 


thoy irtonast me, merely as works of art do. 


shulite your cousin as an unfinished picture. 
She will blossom out in another year into fell, 
¢"thien, Having a scmething in her 
she believes to bea soul, she will love intensely. 
Women can love, their. hearta and bodies were 
mate for Buch Soft pastimes; our minds are 
made of sterner at We move the world, and, 
in. the great work of gts often are compelled 
to’ trample WeRO ad these flowers of esrth— 
womankind, alKing of pretty women, I 
heard there was one,at the lighthouse—a blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired woman, with lips like 
crimson flowers.” 

Rex smiled,as he said, lightly,— 

‘* Yes, there was such a woman. I,don’t 
know wherewsheis now. She was called, Hero— 
a quaint mame. Poor Percy and she were boy 
and girl sweethearts. Mrs. Paget naturally 
objected to the match, and the poor fellow’s 

of course ended.all connection between 
the families. Mrs. Pa igh is very good to Tom 
Dicksie; his is a dull life, boxed up .in that 
lighthouse. Tt must be an awfal sensation on 
stormy nights:to hear the wind shriek.and the 
waves lash the rocks; enough to drive a man 
melancholy mad. Tom. Dicksie isan old sailor, 
and amuses. bimself by making «miniature 
ships — splendid little ci. my they are. I have 
one that belonged-to Perey, Tom Dicksie,was 
maimed for life by @ gun-shot wound that he 
got in a sea skirmish. Of course he has a 
ension, and professes to like lighthouse work. 
ell, any honest labour is better to an in- 
dustrious man than idleness.” 

** You have been very hind in showing m® 
over the Naze, major ; I will not go in again, if 
you will exouse me. I willgo to my inm; I 
have some important letters to write, and 
’tis.a good ‘walk to Bailmfield.” 

‘¢You must look me up again, Mr.:Gonther ; 
‘tis horribly dull at the Naze, and I havea 
capital billiard-table.” 

‘Thanks, I shall look you up coon. ‘Geod- 


ibye.”’ 


"They paused to shake hands, and Carl 
Gonther hastened ‘after Lord ‘Lexton sand 
Vachti to take leave of them. Whenshe had 
said good-bye he gave Vashti—without Lord 
Lexton seeing him do so—a card. 

Later on she read it, and shudder-€. It 
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[ ONM WOULD NOT WRITE A LIE THERE, EVEN TO SAVE A MAN FROM HANGING,” SAID CARL GONTHER.] 


said:—" Meet me without fail to-morrow night 
at nine, on the heath by the milestone.” 

She showed it to her mother, who said,— 

“You shall not go, dear; I must meet him 
myself. What can he want of us?” 

‘*T am afraid he wants money, mamma,” 

“What makes you think that ?” 

** Something Percy told me. They are very 
poor, I believe; and though this Carl Gonther 
is by profession a doctor, he wastes his time 
in amateur authorship. It costs a lot to pub- 
lish a book, you know, dear, and I believe he 
has published some that have proved financial 
failures. Had we not better speak to Rex?” 

“No, certainly not; the last time I asked 
him for money he told me he could not belp 
me for months, and really I am ashamed to 
bother him. If this man has a price we must 
make him wait.” 

Here a gentle knock interrupted them, and 
Rex entered, saying, excitedly, — 

** News of the Zastern Star. The troops will 
s00n be in England—Percy among the wounded. 
He must come home, he is too ill to be among 
strangers. How shall we hide him?’ 

‘Heaven only knows!” said Mrs. Paget, 
putting her hand to her head, wearily. 

“Oh, Rex! I am so tired of all this 
mystery.” 

‘*So am I, dear; but anything were better 
than public disgrace. Fancy our grand old 
name dragged through the mire; think of the 
horror of it all—the trial, perhaps the 
sentence !’’ 

‘*Hash, hush! Rex,I cannot bear it; I 
would rather strike my darling dead than see 
him so disgraced. He is but a boy, and the 
accusation is so terrible; besides, he is 
innocént.”’ 

“Yes, of malice aforethought, but the 
evidence is black against him, and Carl 
Gonther could be pitiless. He does not imagine 
I connect him with Percy in any way. I want 
to look over his hand, he may hold an un- 
suspected trump card, or may be open to 





bribery. In that case the sooner you marry 
Lexton the better.” 

Vashti looked from one to the other sadly 
and shuddered. ‘‘Oh! how wretched it all is,” 
she said, “and what dishonouring schemes it 
leads to! Mother, dear, try to hope for the 
best; I will bear my share of the burden.” 

Mrs. Paget smiled sadly. “ You always bear 
more than half the burdens, my brave girl.” 

Vashti sighed, she was so heartily tired of 
the worry and unhappiness brought upon them 
by the mad temper of a hot- headed boy. 

The wind had risen, and groaned outside like 
an unquiet spirit, Vashti sbivered,and said 
softly, ‘‘ What a boisterous wind there is; how 
wretched it must be at the lighthouse.” 

She stood by the window that commanded a 
full view of the sea and the lighthouse with its 
shining lights. 

But in the lighthouse a cosy scene was _ 
sented. By a sparkling wood fire sat Tom 
Dicksie, his honest weuther-beaten face full of 
quiet contentment, while busily rigging up 
miniature man-of-war, his bad Jeg resting on a 
cheir before him. He was singing a sea song, 
and his rough grey bair was tumbled over his 
keen, patient eyes. Outside the wind shrieked 
and roared wretchedly, and a young woman in 
a rough serge dress sighed impatiently, as 
though her father’s placid acceptance of all 
things chafed her vexed spirit. 

Hero Dicksie knelt down and poked fresh 
sticks into blaze. Her father, never ceasin 
his song, looked at her sorrowfolly, and notion! 
with a keen heartache her sad face and de- 
spondent attitude. 

The fire light brightened up her fleecy, flaxen 
curls that fell below her waist in soft waving 
masses. She was slight and fairy-like in form, 
and had a lovely, little face, with a pair of 
wonderfully pathetic blue eyes and sensitive 
lips, that had troubled curves about them. 

Tom ended his i abruptly when he saw 
two big tear-drops like pearls on her pale 
cheeks ; and, smoothing the soft fringe that 





curled upon her forehead with his big rough 
hand, he said, “‘ Don’t fret, pet ; all will come 
right in the end—only be brave and patient.” 

“ Dad, dad, have I not been patient? Oh, 
my heart will burst. What if my darling is 
dead!” 

“‘ He is not dead, my girl, he'll come back to 
trouble us, never fear. Keep a good heart, 

u'll grieve all your good looks away. Come, 
ies me and cheer up; let’s have supper soon. 
I am afraid it will be an awfal night. Hark 
at the wind.” 


(To be continued.) 








Bourrzr sy THe Yarp.—In some parts of 
Spain, where butter is a rare article of mer- 
chandize, it is sold not by the pound but by the 
yard. It is all t from the mountaiz 
districts, like sausages that are “ tied off” with 
strings in length as required by the buyers. 
To travellers butter by the inch seems rather 
curious bargaining ; the product is usually nob 
very palatable nor particularly clean. 

*“ Wao Breaks, Pays.”—In Paris there lives 
an eminent painter who is economical and 
sententious. The other day one of the students 
broke. a pane of glass in the studio window, 
and replaced it temporarily by pasting 
sheet of paper over the aperture. When the 
painter came down next morning he thrust his 
cane through the makeshift with the remark,. 
“He that breaks = None of the glass,. 
however, took the t, and next morning an- 
other sheet of paper was pasted across the 
window. It met with the same fate. And s0 
on the next day, and so on thefourth. On the 
fifth day, when the artist came down, there 
was the a ec before. Fire flashed from 
his eves, and roaring, “‘ He that breaks pays! ’ 
he drove his cane through the paper—and 
through the pane of glass behind it that had 
been put in by the students, and then carefully 
ounels over with a sheet of paper, 
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[THERF, WITH HER HEAD THROWNBACEK, LAY LEAH LORTON, TO ALL APPEARANCES DEAD, AND IN HER HAND WAS GRASPED A NEWSPAPER. } 


NOVELETTE,) 


TWO VALENTINE DAYS. 
—_—@o—— 
CHAPTER I. 

It was stitch, stitch, stitch, “ the song of the 
shirt,” from rorning till night. Mother and 
daughter rat over their tedious work until their 
tired eyes could scarce see the thread. Yet they 
did not éara Jeave off until a certain quantity 
was done. Where would be to-morrow’s food ? 
Forjscant, indeed, was the payment, The work 
must be of the neatest. It must be returned to 
the shop exactly at the appointed time; but 
for all this labour, for all the long hours, when 
the insessant click of the needle only was to be 
heard, those bent hedds were too intent, were, 
indeed, working for dear life. They could not 
afford to lose time in talking, yet they could 
but barely support themselves by their needle. 

The mother looked pale andcareworn. The 
girl was very fragile; and no wonder, living iu 
the quarter they did. You can get but very 
little air in some of the narrow streets in Ber- 
mondsey. And what is breathed is not of the 
freshest. The sickly odour of the tan yards, 
and worse again, the skin-drersers, is not cal 
culated to put roses on pale cheeks. 

Yet the battle of life must be fought wherever 
our lot is cast, whether in Bermondsey or Bel- 
gravia. It is often as bard in one as the other ; 
though people may, to all appearance, be rich 
in this world’s store. Are theyhappy? There 
is barely ‘a home witbout a skeleton of some 
shape or other, and perhaps the Belgravian 
skeletons are ofttimes the worst. Poverty is 
hideous to look at. But many people would 
give up all their wealth, rank, everything, and 
cheerfully accept poverty to be easy in mind. 

™ Nellie, you will be late, I am afraid, in 
getting this work finished. Do you think the 
shop will be closed ?”” 

“No, mother, If I hasten I think I shall 
be in time, I can go to the side door. I will 
tell the forewoman there was so muck to be 





done. How long do you think we shall now be 
before completing it?” 

‘* Half-an-hour, quite,” returned the mother. 

“ And it will leave me three-quarters to walk 
itin, Oh, yes, Ican do it by that time; and, 
mother, shall I say we want the money ?” 

“Yon must, child, or we shall be without 
fire. Good gracious! how hardly this poverty 
comes on one. Oh, Nellie! what prospects I 
married with; and then he, your fatuer, to 
desert 100.” 

“ Prospects, mother! you say. Why he was 
beneath you in every —~ 

“Tn position, yes, child. But what had my 
family been they should turn from him? They 
were people well-off, but by their own industry ; 
and ought not to have placed any obstacle on 
our Teggee rf 

“ Ah, well! to-morrow is Valentine’s Day, 
Nellie. Twelve years he has been gone to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* Well, never mind him, mother; he is no 
father of mine,” 

The mother looked up sharply. 

“ What makes you say so?” she asked. 

‘“‘ Because I will never ownhim. Idon’t sup- 
pose it will cause him any grief. But I cer- 
tainly will never call him father. I have 
never felt any longing to see him. Have never 
cared whether he were alive or dead—he is not 
worthy one thought on him—so let us not men- 
tion his name any more. For it is always the 
cause of angry words between you and me, 
mother, which had better be avoided. I am 
afraid I shall be late with the work.” 

*¢ Put on your hat; I can finish it. 
have had no tea!” 

« Never mind, that will do when I return,” 

She was quickly ready ; and although her 
dress was of the poorest, she was not one to 
be easily passed by; her figure was tall and 
straight, her complexion pale and clear, her 
hair black as a raven’s wing, while her eyes, 
as if in exact contradiction, were blue, large 
and clear. Nellie Forrester was indeed a 


But you 





beauty, and hardly fitting was it for her to 
walk through the busy thoroughfares alone. 

Now she walked quickly on with her parcel 
over the bridge so thickly thronged with pas- 
sengers, on to the city, where the wholesale 
house from which they obtained their wor 
was situated. Barely in time; they were 
closing the premises, aud the forewoman whom 
Nellie usually saw was jost about leaving. 

“ Oh, Miss. Forrester, I gave you up by this 
time. You are late. I can dono hing for you 
till the morning.” 

This brief conversation took place at the 
door; the porter was putting up the shutters. 
A man, tall and shabby-looking, stood near him, 
and watched the two womenintently. As Nellie 
left, the shabby man turned to the other,— 

“Who was that girl just gone?” 

** One of the outdoor workers.” 

“ Her name?” inquired the man. 

‘Forrester, I think,” was the answer. 

The man murmured his thanks and walked 
sharply after the retreating figure of tke girt, 
whom he kept in sight until she reached home. 

‘* Mother, I have not brought the money. 
She was just leaving, and I must go again.” 

“ Dear me, how hard to be sure it is to be 
poor! Nellie, why don’t you have Fred King?” 

“‘ Mother, how can you keep for ever urging 
me to that. I could never bear to be his wife 
—he is so common.” 

“ Common, you say! But for him I expect 
we should get no work at all. He could keep 
you very well.” 

“I daresay,” said the girl, dreamily; ‘“ but 
I cannot marry him. I have told him so re- 
pea’ ei a 

“ He will not take ‘no’ for an answer,” said 
Mrs. Forrester. ‘‘ And, oh! Nellie, see what 

ou could do for me. See,” she cried, extend- 
ing her thin hands, “‘ how Iam dying by inches, 
and without even the necessaries that I ought 
to have. Dying by inches, Nellie, and you 
could save me!” 

‘* So be it, mother ! ’ answered her daughter. 
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“<Tf I can add to your comfort and happiness 
by marrying Fred King then I will doso, If he 
asks me I'll accept him to-night.” 

‘I’m sure I should be glad. , And, Nellie, if 
you had accepted him months ago how much 
misery it would have saved!” 

Nellie heaved a sigh. Toil, toil as she did, 
why must she now give even her happiness 
away! Fre& King, who held a position of 
trast in one of the who'esale houses from 
which they received work, and who had pail 
great deal of attention to Nellie from the dist! 
time he had met ber, was no doubt a 
chance as his position went, but for a husband 
—Nellie sbrank from the thought. “3 

That evening Fred King cama, } 
Forrester soon put him inp 
altered feelings, when for thie 
asked her to be his wife. 


at people while speaking... 
“Well, Nellie, my: 

coveted kiss,” hewaid, su 

ward. But hescowled 

her handkerchief as if 

the'impression. “FH 

self, ‘she was a prize 

could.afford ‘to bes little 
“I’m not going to waitts lo 

Mind, a couple of ‘mon the: 
Nellie miesced ji 

proposed, hat:ma: 

herself in two months.er 

agreed to the bargain. me : 
“To-morrow is Valentine’s \Day, Nell. Do 

you expect any?” he asked. 


eee ad 


i 


5 ied, aniél 
‘thitedl ‘tieme the ati 


Hoe was a tall aman, with deel Sail 
but a certain unpleasant way df n oe 


home, her eyes smarting, and feeling altogether 

very miserable. She walked quietly in and 

up tke stairs, and opened the door. 
+ * * * * 

That same evening a flying figure rushed 
down the street to wards the river, the fog 
being so thick a man coming from the oppo- 
site direction mever saw the woman im ‘her 


into his arms. 
‘“' Hullo!” he said. 
™ TI beg your pardon,” said a voice, as if in 
terror. . 
* Miss Forrester,” said the man, who was 


| the landlady’s son. 


Blesvon's -wiko don’t stop me!” die 

rwrenched ‘herself from his ams, 
ofther. : 

‘“Wenfer what whe's ap to? P’raps 

tmother's ifl,@ma @he’s rushing for the 


and turned the-wrong way; 
the aiver,.and be drownded for sure. 


0, better'so! “After ths horrors of 
—atter all I have.gone through, ’twere 


“the a 
im! ” 


wshe waseOlose to the water’s edge ; she 
d hear the plach as it wurged up nearly at 
ther feet, though she couwll mot seomniinch be- 


‘‘Wao woald trouble about me?” she ae" 38 


plied. 

“ Well, look ont for the post, to-mérrow?”’ 

“Please don’t. waste  Tneney on me. 
Valentines I care nothin aa IL OT og 

Mr. King certainly was Gelighted at the’ 
unlooked-for piece of good fortune, as he called 
Nellie’s cbange of mind, .And-bidding herman 
affectiona’e adieu, which she did not appre- 
ciate, he left the house. 

Valentine morning! Eyeén‘in their narrow 
street’ he’postitian wag late. ‘It-was not often 
he ‘kno¢ked at so mwtty déors on one morning ; 
end as Néllie wate him “he ‘cathe towards 
their door—yes, no doubt’for her, from Fred 


= pe ure es 
Odlmer came her though 
Welbfast. She had grasped in her bands whatever 
she had stumbled over, as if it had helped her 
from perpetrating that dreadful act. It was a 
bag, she could feél that—a lady's‘hand:bag. Bhe 
felt for the clasp, it yielded to the pressure of 
her fingers; there was.a parse insidethat sh 


pair? Yes, it must -have been ;:she would. ac- 


headlong flight, but suddenly she came straight 


— 
station I 


‘her | 
doctor 
I ‘ll go clean imto | 


ewent home —the girl continued her wild | 


indeed/best. On—on tothe river, it will hide 4 
sme tar ever; better out of the world than. 


a 


could also feel. She closed:the bag. Was this; 
sent for her, to keep her from that. black des-| 


cept it as such. But caution now wag ),wanted. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a picturesque old house, standing o 
the slope of a hill, with a-view of the tiver os 
the distance—and Mrs. Luorton, its mistress, 
watched anxiously from“#he windows. 

o Max,” she said to her nephew, 
who was stan@limg near tle fire, “that Leah 


ee 


oulthiink hewan ‘be ill, Max? They 
‘so bail aneiesomnttdfther. She ought to 
‘had some e come all the way 


your mt. A fig Grom the 
‘can see; wifudt gat 40 he ben 


” 


‘Bat who stumbled against something; she | the 


left to-love you; though # 4s —not a 

year simce you married, and-then to lose him! 

But, my dear, it has been a severe loss to me, 

a still remember yours is the saddest. 

dtiisall, perhips, for the best ; no 

one. af earth, my dear, knows for what 
‘wise purpose he was taken.”’ 

Still that dreadful sobbing went on, and 
Mrs. Lorton had some trouble in pacifying 
her. At length she grew, a little more calm, 
and the old‘ lady snid, smilingly,— 

“Now we won’t talk any more about sad 
things. Bet tell me why you areigotlate’? We 
expected you days.ago,”’ : 

‘"4Ve pwere overdue ; and then I wad detained 
a night in London, the-fog was so thick yester- 
day. I came to Plymouth‘and stayed the night, 
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How she blessed. the fog for shielding her ;.and! 
yet she hardly knew, but every minute she! 
might find a watery,grave, 

e waa still near fhe water ; she knew,.the! 
wharves. were along there,and by keeping close 
she might come to the next opening, and so} 
escape. On—on! it was wearying work ; but at| 
last she Pe we from tha ei and she kaew | 
hy the glitter, of the,gas lamps.she was once) 
more in a busy thoronghfare. 

Yes, here was the; station! She knew, not 
‘what todo. The waiting-room, .with its-bright | 
fire, looked inviting. She went in—no one was) 
there ;she.opened the bag and searched the con- | 
‘tents, and her face for some time -was hard 
and set. Then, without further ado, she shut | 


net, knowing;how far-it was.’ 

“Ah, my-dear! Lshould havecomete London 
and. met you—I ought to.have done go ;butthen 
you see-we might have been at cross-purposes. 
I should nob,have known-you, or you me. Bat, 
now, you are here, you'll consider this your 
home now,.Leah,; and, remember, it used to be 
goat -hnshand's -boyhood’s home. No other 

dly did he know, nor Max either ; though 
Max has_his father and mother living, still he 
came when poor Frank was left me. Now, 
dear Leah; you.shall be, nice and for the 
rest of the afternoon, Woald you Jikerto see 
Max now.or wait?” 
“TI would sooner see him now, please; 


King. 

“ How very silly of hith'l” she remarked ‘to 
her mother’as'she opened'the envelope. But 
instead 6f ‘a smart paper valentine, ‘as she ex- 
pected, a crisp bank-note for ten pounds met 
her‘aetonished “gaze. 

‘‘T won't accept this,” she said, 

‘“Hlow ridiculous, to be’ sure, ‘Nellie!’ cried 
bermothker. ‘“ Freti'‘may not*have sent it at 
an.” 

**Who, ‘then, @*you ’ ose ?” -asked the 
girl, lodking over Her shodlter-at her mother. 

“Tt may be—may ‘bé—” *stammered Mrs. 
Forrester, ‘' your fafher?”* 

“Oh! mothef; don’t ‘try and deceive ‘your- 
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self—you know thatis impossible. “Fie ismore 
likely to take then to give!” 

Angry words followed, Mirs."Porrester keeping 
vossessionof the note. ‘B*wastimefor Nellie 
to go tothe ‘City, Puttingher hat on, with- 
ont'aword she Yeft'the house ard proceciled 
to the shor, 6btained'the money’; brit there 
a no more “work ’teady—business ‘was very 
Aull. 

fadly she reterned. Her’mother “was still’ 
angry. She gave her the #v6hey—thenh more 
angry ‘words,#nd ‘Nellie avain left the house, 
imeeting the landla@y. 

‘Nothing wrong, Miss Forrester, is there ?”’ 

‘Only mother! ine bad ‘tem per, Mrs. Jones,” 
Nebhie said, and passed on. ; 

“ T’)l see if I can get some work,” dhe ‘mur- 
mored tochersélf. “Pry the other people, and 
then perhaps she -will “cheer'up a tittle. I 
won't waste my time walking about “the 
gtrests.” 

Tnree o'¢look that-afternosn ‘a dese fog was 
over Loudon—so dense many pedple lest their 


way, among the number Nellie Porrester. Tt | 


was quite five o’elock when she reached her 


the bag, and,making her way to the office, 
asked what fime she could obtain her luggage 
a morning.. Then, turing .to a, porter, 
sald y— 

* “On seeond thoughts take them to.the hotel. 
Pll sleep:there. fo-night, and go.on to,Padding- 
ton inga cab to.morrow.” . 

‘Where is your 1 » ma'am ?” 

“In the cloak.room—five large trunks and 
wraps.” 
«*‘*You're not; the, lady .as left ’em.” 

“Tam her maid,’’ was the answer ;.‘she 


| has gone on to some friends near Paddington, 


and I ottght to haye followed,; but I must.early 
to-morrow ; T.can*t go im this terrible fog.’ 

The boxes were taken to the hotel ; and the 
next morning-the maid left.in a cab, another 
following with the luggage, for it was.toomuch 
for one. And when at Paddington, first-class 
ticket was taken for a wayside station in 
Devonshire ; and upon, the. destination being 
reached, éhere stepped out.a youug widow lady, 
closely veiled, whose luggage was the subject 
of much conversation ameng th porters. 





perhaps he will think me-nnkind.” 

** Max!” called Mrs. Lorton, “come! Leah 
wishes to make youracqnagintance.” 

“Ob, please aunt, what must .I call him, 

yO pratil : 

‘‘Or Mr. Mowbray. ‘Whichever you like, 
dear. Ah, here heis!” . . 

Max Mowbray came.forward, and as he 
looked,at bis ceusin’s widow hestarted. : 

‘«Good gracious ! the likenessis marvellous!” 

‘To whom?” asked his.aunt, - , 

‘Well, my dear aunt, now you have ex- 
tracted a tiny sextet from me. Ibis now quite 
six or eight months ago, when I was in the City, 
and a girl-who was.poorly dressed wasaccosted 
very. ronghly by some men, I should have 
int2rfered, but just then they desisted. How- 
ever, L-went up to her,and.asked if. I,might 
see-her in safety, and, aftcr.a few. words she 
thanked. me, and I left ber when I knew she 
was sife from the roughs. No sooner had she 
gone than I would have given anything to have 
known, who she was.” , 

“Did you-fallin love, Max?” asked his aunt, 
laughingly. 





“With a work-girl ? he said, reproachfally. 
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«“ Bhen why wish to know where she lived?” 

«J should have-lfsed her faco;painted ; and I 
Jjaresay she would,have been only too glad of 
my offer.”’ ; 

‘« And do I pus you im mind of her, Mr, 
Motbray ?” asked: Leah. 

“Very mauch 80; but ge are paler and, I 
fanoy, tallen, but. a startling likeness. I had 
forgotten in your coming all about my work- 
girl until I saw you sitting there.” 

“Very sttange!’’ said the young widow, 
coldly. ‘* Dear aunt, you do not mind me rest- 
ing, 1am so weary?’ 

“* My dear Leah, youdook dreadfully.. Come, 
my child, to your room, and yon shail see if I 
have not made it leok pretty for you. Though 
I’m an old woman now I’ve not.fargotten how 
to make a room look tastefal.”’ 

“Oh, aunt | thank you ‘for all your goodness ! 
I only hope’ may-prove worthy the attention 
you have lavished:on me.” 

She kissed the olf lady ;’a@ "then, when 
alone, sank into an easy chair. After locking 


the doors, she ‘tock outa bag in ‘which were’ 


numerous papers and letters and read them 
shrough, though she knew them ‘by heart. 

“I wish I could get & paper, and see what 
has taken place. I dare not ask for one, it 
might arouse their suspicions ;but T must look 
on this. now quite as my home. Tt is not likely 
anybody will ever recognize me. She seemed 
to have no friends, poor thing! But there, it is 
madness to think so much.of it. “It ‘will turn 
my brain. And to think he should remember 
tha work-girl, who was not good enough for & 
gentleman to marry. He, of course, will marry 
a lady, Oh! my day-dreams, how they Have 
been shattered ! I lived on the bara memory for 
months. For what? A pst fancy of mine, think- 


Cophetua, The past must be a Blank; the 
future is ‘before me bright enough. T should 
be happy.” : : 

The first night Leah Lorton spent in‘ Devon- 
shire very little sleep cams ‘to'her’ eyes, ‘In 
the morning her restlessness showed itself in 
her increased pallor, and a weariness seemed 
— her as she made hér appearance at the 
table. 

“ She is in bad health,” said Max Mowbray, 
speaking to his aunt when alone. “I'should say 
she is in a consumption.” 

‘* Oh, Max, it cannot be;possible? Don’tsay 
that, my dear.-boy. Oh, I can love poor 
Yrank’s wife as much as. ever he did, poor 
fellow!” Did her parents:die.of. consumption, 
do you know ?,.I should like to find out.” 

“T can easily dothat,aunt ; I know. a man 
out there. He may not.have been acquainted 
with the family, but. he could soon get infor- 
mation.” 

‘*Oh, I wish you would wrife to her, Max.” 

“What was her naime before she married?” 

‘‘Leah Sylvester. Her father was, I heard, 
ata college. She, of course, you know, was 
born in Indie, but seems to have been very 
friendless when I’rank first »mei her at -a 
friend’s .house, whose regiment now has been 
ordered somewhere ¢lse, abroad, I believe. 
Only a year aco, you see,;Max, . oar. girl— 
married, an& 3 wilow now six .mexths! It is 
Providence, I sixppose.”’ 

‘* Where is she now, aunt?” 

“Tn ithe bretikfast-ateom ;.g0 and ital to ther, 
try and make her cheefful. ,I,don'tthink you 
seem inclined toget on well together.’’ 

“ Your faitey, ‘my ‘Gear aunt,” answered cher 
nephew, asthe left'thdireom. 

He made his way tothe breakfast-rcom’ anil 
softly turned thé “hanflle of the door. There, 
with her beau ‘ital head’ thrown back; ley Tiedh 
Lorton, to all & ipeardtices ‘dead, and inher 
hand was grasped a newspaper. 

He guickly raised her, and was_ relieved 
when-hevfouad she bad but fainted, then “he 
rang for assistance, bat he.took the nowspap:r 
from her-hand, noting the page with intention 
of looking through the columms wien an op- 
portunity afforded, it. 

Leah recovered, and murmuring something 





about not being well, allowed Mrs. Lorton, 
who had come in in terror, to lead her to her 
room, while Max Mowbray now ran his eye 
down the print, 

““* Marder of a mother by her daughter in 
Bermondsey. Supposed suicide of the mur- 
deress—name, Nellie Forrester.’ Thatcan’t be 
it! ‘Sudden death of a gentleman from India’ 
—dropped down in the street—came home -in 
the May Queen—that was Leah's ship. That's 
it; sho knew him. Did she like him? Oh, 
Leah, there is a secret attached to you, and T'Tl 
‘find it out! Was he a lover, I wonder?” solilo- 
quized Max Mowbray. 

All the while Leah was sitting in her 
own room like one -turned to stone, ‘For 
this I spared him—her murderer.” ‘“ There 
was .a quarrel between the mofher and 
daughter, the papers-say, and she was heard to 
come home sometime beforefour o’clock,and at 
five she was heard to rush away, meeting the 
landlady’s son near thewxiver. In the fog she 
must have gone straight'into the water—there 
was no escape. She had received a ten-pound 
noteas a valentine from the man to whom she 
was engaged, and it was over this they had 
quarrelled, bat the note has not been found.” 

“T-conld almost wish it had been,” she 
murmured again, after a pause. ‘* The foul 
suspicion is frightfal—and I am helpless. I 
could.almost wiah the note had bzen traced.’’ 

She need not have expressed tho wish so 
readily,for already a sharp look-out was being 
kept by the man who had sent it—who.neyer 
believed Nellie Forrester had committed sui- 
cide, but/had taken his money and run away 
from bim. 

He knew she had never liked him, and he 
vowed, if she. were above ground, to track her 


I ; nkK- | to her death—for revenge would be sweet to 
ing he would arrive some day a second King | 


him. 

“Ts my sin finding me.out already?” the 
mosned, after a long reflection on her, position. 
‘*Better—far batter to have,ended my miser- 
—- in that black river flan practice this 

ceit |” 


CHAPTER -ILL. 


Max Mowsnray had léft Devonshire, and ‘life 
was very quiet and peaceful*there—a havén of 
rest, and yet of unrest to Leah Lotton, Try.as 
sbe would she could not settle -her mind, and 
not one bit stronger did she appear, though she 
had now lived there two months; and the 
spring brought her seemingly no benefit. 

Mrs. Lorton had business which called her 
to London in March, and wrote to her sister, 
Mrs. Mowbray, saying they would spend their 
long-promised visit before they returned.to 
Devonshire. 

Léah was not, pleased with Max Mowbray, 
she rather fearell him from ‘ths first moment 
cf their meeting; she remembered ‘how -his 
grey eyes had looked searsHingly at’her, and 
how she would’be subject to a second ordeal ; 
avfl it Was not} in a very amiable frame of 
mind she first entered his mother's house. 

‘6T. am glad to welcome you, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Mowbray, kindly, kissing heron ‘the 
cheek. 

Leah's lipeurled slightly. She was suppored 
tobe no longer remembered as the poor gover- 
ness, but the he'ress of Aunt Hester’s tioy 
little.property.- ; 

“You know my son ‘Max, ‘and ‘these are 
your consitis, Hetty and Florence, Who ate de- 
lighted as I am to receiye. you. Your uncle 
has not returned from the City yet, bat he will 
hasten home, I am sore.” : . 

She led the way into the handsome rooms, 
for the Mowbrays were wealthy people: 

‘You look pale, my dear,” observed Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

“Not.so,pale.as when.she came to mte—does 
she, Max? Yotisaw-herthen?”’ asked his‘aunt 

“No; there is a decided change for the 
better, I should think in Mrs, ‘Lorton’s health,” 
he answered. . , 

Then presetitly Mr. Mowbray came in, and 
there was a reef deal of general. conversttion 


| going on, in fhe midst of which Max drew his 
aunt aside. 

* Aunt Hester, I have‘had a letter from a 
friend who knew poor Frank and his wife well. 
| This is part of bis letter relating to Leah :— 
‘ After some difficulty I succeeded in getting'‘the 
information you wanted. I am sorry to have 
‘to give you such startling news. Leéah’s father, 
Mr. Sylvester, suddenly became insane, and 
was not properly taken care of ; he murdered 
his wife,and aiterwards committed suicide ; 
she—Miss Sylvester—went as governess to 
Major Seton’s children until Frank married 
her. Everyone seemed against the match. 
As the father’s insanity was hereditary it was 
thought it might descend to his child; she 
was a nice-looking girl, they say, with @ark, 
brown hair and nice eyes, about medium 
height. After her husband's very sudden 
death she.zeemed as if she would go out of her 
mind, aud was always talking of suicide. 
Many thought she ought to have had someone 
with her when she came over, but she would 
insist on going alone to them.’ That is all 
about Leah, my dear aunt.” 

‘*What nonsense they talk about brown 
hair and medium height. Has this friend of 
yours ever seen Loah, Max ?”’ 

‘No, aunt.” 

“ Oh! well, I can quite understand the ,poor 
child géttingno friends there. Her melancholy 
history, and her beauty, of course, made her 
plenty. of enemies. I suppose she really re- 
memberef the dreadful tragedy ?” 

“Yes; [presume so.” 

“Poor child! ‘there is nothing insane about 
Leah ; and Max never mention it to her.” 

“ You may depend on.me, aunt,’’ 

Meanwhile Ledh was conversing with ap- 
parent quiet, but her eyes were really on Max 
Mowbray, 

“ You won't object tous having two or three 
select friends here to-night, dear?” said Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

‘Ob’! no!” she said, ‘with a sigh. “And I 
really think I am betterin company ; it diverts 
my thoughts.”’ 

Hetty and Florence Mowbray were g-od- 
looking girls, older than Leah, and yet unmar- 
riea, and very nice they looked in their even- 
ing-dresses, very stylishly made; but Leah, 
with her simple black silk gauze, with no 
flowers save a white rose, in ornaments, made 
them stari with surprise as she came trailing 
in the room. 

‘©Queen of Night!’ murmured a gentleman, 
as he gave an admiring glance in the direction 
of the tall, slender figure. 

“I believe she possesses ‘the insanity of the 
family,” muttered Max Mowbray. *‘ She looks 
almost unearthly,” while Mrs. Lorton gazed 
at.her with loving eyes. 

Leah, that evening, was the belle; the lovely 
widow ‘was on every lip—male lips—and each 
vied withthe other in paying her attention. 

“Hetty,” she said to Miss Mowbray, “ who 
is that young lady there in pink?” 

‘*Ob! Lena Saltrum, Max is fond of her. 
Got lots of money!” 

‘Oh! are they engaged, did you say?” 

‘‘ Will be shortly. She is awfully sweet on 
Max; and he likes her I know.”’ 

“Max likes ber!” tepeated Leah, softly, 
staring in the direction of the.couple. 

And Max was)saying,— 

“I. amnot'paying her homage as the other 
amen, still T meat adwire her.’’ 

The young Jady opened ‘her fan, petulantly, 
and@there was'a curl of ‘her ‘lip—a great ‘cold- 
ness ‘when she spdie agdin ‘to Max, which the 
could scarcely refrain from‘smiling at. 

““T-ghall lose'him,” slie sai@, that. night, as 
shereturned with her mother. “He is after 
Leah Lorton, though he professes he does ‘not 
éure for ‘her, and after -he has paid me such 
attention it is too bad.’’ 

‘My dear, your father must speak to him. 
Everyone has remarked on his preference for 
you. Iam sure before‘he went to Devonshire 
he almest proposed. Lena, if you like him 
you shsil.marry him, Max Mowbray won't 
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like to be called dishonourable. Many persons 
have asked if you were not engaged to him.” 

And Mrs. Saltram meant what she said ; so 
much so, that two days afterwards Max Mow- 
bray proposed to Lena, and was, needless to 
say, joyfully accepted. 

Hetty and Florence soon spread the news. 
That afternoon as they sat chatting with Leah, 
Hetty said,— 

‘*I knew I had something to tell you, Leah ; 
Max proposed to Lena last evening! ”’ 

Leah looked startled ; all her limbs seemed 
to tremble, and her pallor caused alarm to her 
cousins. 

* Are you ill, Leah?” 

“No, dear!” she said,'with an effort; “ the 
least thing startles me. I always expect to 
hear something dreadful when people appear 
mysterious.” 

“ Hetty was not mysterious, Leab,” observed 
Florence. 

“Was she not?” smiled Leah. ‘It was 
my fancy, perhaps. Oh! and your brother is 
engaged to Miss Saltruam; and she, of course, 
is very fond of him?” 

“ Awfally ! madly in love with Max ever since 
she first saw him!” 

‘And you are very fond of her, are you 
not?” 

‘Yes; we are great friends. Only Lena has 
a = ee q 

**T hope they wi ve appy-” 

“Bo Gee Oh! here estate int Well,” 
continued Florence, as her brother came into 
the room, ‘‘ we have been talking all your love 
affairs. Oh! there’s mamma calling us. Go, 
Hetty!” 

When Hetty opened the door,— 

‘* She is calling both of us, Max. Mind Leah 
for a few minutes,” 

“So my sisters have been entertaining you 
with my love affairs, Leah?” he asked, as he 
looked into her pale, lovely face. 

‘Yes, Mr. Mowbray; and I must congratu- 
late you,” she said, twisting her fingers 
nervously together. “Though I thought your 
heart was fixed on that other romantic attach- 
ment.” 

“What!” he cried in astonishment ; ‘‘ do you 
— I should look on a girl like that for a 
wife? Leah, Iam too proud a man. If she had 
been in my own station of life, and if I had 
been free, I should have adored her.” 

He looked straight in her eyes, which bad 
sought his with a passionate pleading as if 
hoping he would say he loved the girl whom 
he considered like her. 

His sisters now came in. 

‘Florence, where is Aunt Hester?” asked 
Leah. 

“With mamma, dear.” 

Under sme trifling pretext, she left the brother 
and sister—but not to seek Aunt Hester— 
to lock herself in her own room, and fling her- 
herself wearily down on her knees, praying 
that she might be taken from the world, where, 
even now, all was misery—worse misery than 
poverty. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuer astonishment was oe that evening 


when Leah appeared in plain white muslin, 
black bows, and crimson flowers. If she had 
looked well in her mourning she surpassed 
even Hetty and Florence’s ideas of loveliness, 
as she quietly came into the room, and though 
conscious of many pairs of eyes regarding 
her, kept to all appearances perfectly unsuspic- 
ious of her attractions. 

Max Mowbray, like the rest, could not keep 
his gaze from her, and the first smile she gave 
him he was by her side. 

“ You are looking your very best this even- 
ing,” he said, 

‘You made that remark I remember once 
before,” she answered. 

‘Did 1? Well I suppose I must have th t 
so at the time. Do you remember generally 
all I say ? ” 

“Not all; or if I did, Mr. Mowbray, I 





should remember some rather slighting re- 
marks.” 

“TI never spoke slightingly of you,” he said, 
fixing his grey eyes on her face so intently she 
could hardly bear their power over her. 

“Tf not to myself, you have to others. 


how then?” 

His face flushed. 

“T never said so, Leah; I was speaking of 
the girl whom I told you of —the beggar girl.” 

She nodded as she looked at him. 

“She was no beggar,” he went on, “ but a 
girl who worked for her living honestly—a gcod 
girl, a good daughter. And she, I am sre, 
would have made a good wife,” he said, passion- 
ately. ‘And I wish to Heaven I had followed 
her up! for I see none in my owncircle of ac- 
quaintances that can vie with her in goodness 
or sweetness of disposition. There was none 
of that selfishness I see so much of about her.” 

“How can you tell?” cried Leah, with her 
eyes flashing; ‘‘how could you tell on s0 

ort an acquaintance ?” 

‘*Her true blue eyes told me that, at a 
glance, she was as good as she was beautiful.” 

“You may be mistaken,” she said. 

‘I am no more mistaken in her goodness 
-_ I am in your being my own cousin’s 
wife.” 

She clasped her hands ther and let her 
head droop on them. iat 

“ aa ” he murmured; “have I offended 
you ” 

For some few seconds she did not speak ; 
then, when she looked up, he saw her face 
unusually pale, 

“You make me angry when you talk so 
foolishly about your beggar girl.” 

“Leah, we will never discuss that subject 
again, we shall never agree, You and Lena 
are alike in persistently speaking of her as a 
beggar ; -and were I free now I would search 
for her, and would be proud to show her to 
Te koe ory latel 

“You have chang our opinion lately,” 
she said, scornfully. 1 . , 

“T have,” he answered. “A few unsym- 
pathising listeners, Leah, alter a man’s 
opinion quicker than anything else.” 

** You should not have told Miss Saltrum,” 
she said, angrily. 

“If not Miss Saltram, whom could I speak 
to so freely? She is my promised wife.” 

Without another word Leah left him, never 
caring what he thought of her; and he sat 
looking after her. 

“Leah, Leah! my queen, my queen! Wha 
was the work-girl compared to you? and yet 
an unfathomable gulf separates us for ever!” 

She purposely avoided him the rest of the 
evening. And when they left for Devonshire, 
early the following morning, she shook hands 
calmly with him, but never let her eyes rest 
on his face one moment. He saw her wave 
her hand from the carriage window, and then, 
as @ beautiful dream, she was gone, leaving a 
gap in Max Mowbray’s life, and making him a 
stern, pd yar man, disconten with 
himself, and with everyone and everything 
around bim. 

Mrs, Lorton and her adopted daughter, as 
she called her, sped on their way to Devon- 
shire. Leah was excited, and chatted all the 


way. 

It was late when they arrived at the Firs, 

“ After all, Aunt Hester, this house seems a 
haven of rest.’’ 

“T am delighted to hear you say ro, Leah. 
But we will be gay, my dear. Oh! yes; we'll 
not shut ourselves up and mope; we'll see 
some life.” 

And Mrs. Lorton kept her word, and soon 
the young widow was well known; and many 
were the invites she received from various 
persons. And Max Mowbray heard of the gay 
parties, and wondered if Leah had a heart, or 
if that dreadful legacy bequeathed by the 
father had really fallen on her! 

He was very dispirited, and Lena Saltrum’s 
company, instead of being a charm to him, 
was a trouble. He was anything but an 


When I hear myself called the beggar queen, 





ardent lover, and gradually Lena was growing 
in her turn colder and colder; so these two, 
who were to have been man and wife, were 
drifting apart, and each knew thecause. Leah 
had sown the first seeds of discontent in their 
bosoms; Leah’s lovely face was before each ; 
one saw it sorrowfully, the other angrily; and 
each would have swept it from their lives 
could they have done so. . 

“I think,” said Max Mowbray to his 
mother, “I shall run down and see Aunt 
Hester.” 

“For what reason?” she asked, sharply. 
“Your aunt has Leah now; she is no longer 
lonely.” 

“ Remember, mother, Aunt. Hester's house 
was always my home when a boy, and I still 
cling to it.” 

*“ Your Aunt Hester has taken a stranger 
there ; she needs you no longer, Max.” 

“ Aunt Hester is always glad to see me, and 
will think I am neglecting her.” ? 

“Perhaps Mrs. Lorton is the attraction 
now,” said Mrs, Mowbray, as she stirred her 
coffee, glancing at her son asshe spoke. 

“ Why should Mrs. Lerton be the attraction 
now? Did I not spend several weeks last 
summer there? Have I not been in the habit 
of going just when I felt inclined?” 

‘* You were not an 6 man then.” 

‘And I wish to Heaven I was not now,” he 
answered, angrily; ‘for I am being reminded 
of it all day aC : 

“You are a fool if you lose Lena Saltrum,” 
said his father, speaking for the first time, but 
in a tone which said distinctly how annoyed 
he felt. 

“It is not because I go to Aunt Hester’s I 
am to lose Lena,I suppose? She can have 
no objection to my visiting there.” 

“‘ She has @ great objection,” said his father. 

“ Where lies the objection?” questioned 
Max, haughtily. 

“In Leah een Saltrum himself said 
Lena had complained of your attention to Mrs, 
Lorton when she was here.” 

“Then she spoke falsely. No one can accuse 
me of being more than civil to Leah; and 
whether Lena objects or not I go to Devonshire, 
if Aunt Hester will have me.” : 

And Max Mowbray rose from the table in 
anger, leaving his parents and sisters to carry 
on the conversation. ee 

While they were Sepneeing bis stupidity in 
giving up Leas and her fortune Max was 
writing to his aunt, who duly received the 
letter the next oreniy 3 

“ My dear Leab, Max is coming here for 8 
little rest, he says, if we will have him ; he 
cannot keep away altogether.” 

“TI am sorry if my being here, Aunt Hester, 
has prevented Mr. Mowbray from coming to 
see you.” 

«No, my love, it is only his nonsense. The 
latter part of the week he thinks he will be 
able to come; he does not say what day. He 
always has come and gone just when he likes. 
Next to poor Frank I loved Max; and his 
mother says I have helped to spoil him.’ 

“Does he come down here for quiet, Aunt 
Hester?” asked Leah, with a little Jaugh; 
“ because if he does, I am afraid he will be de- 
ceived; we have engagements for all next 
week.” 

Her heart was in a turmoil. Why should Max 
come down there? There was nothing said 
about his marriage with Miss Saltram ; could 
it be broken off? And though Leah tried ber 
hardest to be forgiving, and forget all the 
sneers and frowns which had been cast on 
her, she could not tear the hope from her 
heart that he might be free, but waited with 4 
feverish anxiety for the days to a? Friday 
passed, Saturday morning went by, and Leah, 
to get rid of time, went to pay a visit. When 
she returned she saw a tall figure smoking 
calmly in the soft, lazy summer afternoon, 
who rose quickly as she came up the garden 
with a proud step, whose annoyance was as 
great at her immovable face, as hers was 
at bis lazy, indifferent manner. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“I am pleased to see you, Mr, Mowbray,” 
she said, holding out her hand. ‘“ But you 
look fatigued after your journey.” 

“ Devonshire makes me lazy, Mrs. Lorton. 
I come down to dear Aunt Heater’s whenever I 
want a nice quiet holiday.” 

Leah lifted her eyebrows. 

“I am afraid you will find the Firs is not 
the dear quiet home of your time; I have 
transformed it into a gay country house.” 

“I did hear you had been very gay, but 
thought it was only my sister's nonsense.” 

“I am sorry for your nice, quiet little holi- 
day, Mr. Mowbray, but you know the old 
adage, * what can’t be cured must be endured.’ 
Good-bye for the present ; I’ll leave you to 
enjoy your smoke.”’ . 

She went into the house seemingly all smiles. 
What a deceptive life was Leah’s! She tried to 
drown her thoughta in company ; and, at last, 
she dreaded to be alone. 

Max Mowbray joined his aunt. Leah was, 
of course, the theme of their conversation, 
and Aunt Hester, after praising her, said, quite 
seriously, — ; 

“I love her for her own sake; she is so 
anxious always t» please me,”’ 

‘So she ought to be,’ said Mr. Mowbray. 

‘*There you are, Max; I declare I think you 
are jealous of her as well as the rest.”’ 

He laughed as he stooped to knock the ash 
from his cigar. 

“Ah! here she comes. Leah, my dear, 
come and give Max some tea; I am sure he is 
ill-tempered to-day.” 

“Are you, Mr. Mowbray?’ asked Leah, 
lifting her splendid eyes full to his, with an 
innocent look which more than ever reminded 
him of that other face. “Has Miss Saltram 
been flirting with someone else ?”’ 

“Hang Miss Saltram! I wish she would,” 
was the gentleman’s mental comment, but 
aloud he said,— 

‘*T don’t know that any one has offended me, 
yet I feel I could quarrel with a straw.” 

“Poor man! yours is a sad case,” said 
Leah, laughing. ‘Try the soothing effects of 
tea. I don’t know it has such a charm for the 
male sex as for us women; but nothing 
like trying. Here, Sir Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance,” she continued, as she handed 
him the tea. Meeting his look, she blushed, 
and tried to hide it over the paraphernalia of 
the tea-table. 

‘* And your sisters are still in town ?”’ 

“ Yes; I believe the mater and the girls go 
on & visit in one of the shires, but I was not 
sufficiently interested to ask where.”’ 

“ And does Mrs. Saltrum and her daughter 
leave town shortly ?”’ 

‘I believe so,” he said, indifferently, 

“Why did you not bring your sisters with 
you? ’’ asked Leah. 

“I did not wish to be bored,”’ he replied. 

_ “I’m so sorry we have company this even- 
ing; but you shall have your dinner to yourself 
if you are very disappointed. Don’t thank me, 
it is no trouble.” 

“ I was not going to thank you, Mrs. Lorton. 
I was merely going to ask Aunt Hester if I 
shall be in the way.” 

“ Of course you will if you look so melan- 
choly as now,” laughed Leah; “ but you will 
brighten when you are in company with the 
Devonshire beanties. We have three coming 
this evening, and their mother. I donot mean 
to imply she is a fourth beauty, but the girls 
will help while away the time that the loss of 
Miss Saltram’s company must make tedious ; 
while under the combined influence of the 
ladies and the four gentlemen who are to be of 
the party, you re 5 for a time forget that 
Cumilg young lady; at least, such is my 


“ That I should forget her ?”’ 

“ Not altogether; that is far from my wish, 
only while you are here, I mean.” 

“You have told me of the ladies, pray let 
me know a little more of the gentlemen.” 

“One is a pcor boy of eighteen, or there- 





abouts, who has taken a great fancy to me and 
Ito him; he is the only son of Mrs. West, 
and brother of the three charming young ladies 
before mentioned. Then there is the dear old 
vicar, who I am always so fond of talking to, 
because, after a short time he lulls me to sleep; 
then a Captain Crew, who is coming from Ply- 
mouth ; and last, Sir Frederick Halton, whom 
one of the charming young ladies is very 
smitten with.” 

“But whom,” interposed Aunt Hester, “ Sir 
Frederick cares nothing for when some one 
else is near,” with a smile at the fair face 
bending over her tea. 

Max Mowbray’s face clouded. 

‘‘ Sir Frederick Halton does not bear a good 
name. There are many rather discreditable 
reports concerning him.” 

“I know nothing of evil reports. I only 
know him from having met him and from his 
visiting here,” said Leah, rather coldly. 

With these words she moved away. 

. Not. very long after Max Mowbray was in 
his room, when he heard voices almost under 
his window. Surely it was Leah! yes, and by 
her side was a tall man, whom he easily recog- 
nized as Sir Frederick Halton. 

For him she had dressed so early for this 
walk about the gardens! He felt very bitterly 
against her, and determined he would go 
back to tewn and marry Lena Saltrum directly. 

He never doubted her objection to this sad- 
don Saas he guessed she would only be too 
ready. 

“Marry him!” he muttered, “and regret it 
all your life! You would soon find thekind of 
man you had gained for a husband. As to poor 
Frank, you never had the smallest portion of 
affection for him. Bah! it’s sickening to hear 
Aunt Hester speak of this gay life being led to 
keep you from pining. It’s a title, Mrs, Lorton, 
you want ; and if Lord Someone were to come 
and pay you homage, Sir Frederick might go, 
for all you cared.” 

Max Mowbray never came near Leah until 
she sat at the piano, and then he seemed 
drawn by some mystical agency. The song she 
sang thrilled him, and the last words, 


“ For ever, and for ever,” 


appeared sung for him alone, There was no 
sound for a few minutes—not until Leah had 
risen—and then poured out thanks profusely, 
and requests for the song again. 

But Leah politely re to sing again. 

“ The song always makes me feel sad,” she 
said; ‘‘and I can never sing after it so you 
really must excuse me ; and the next time I’ll 
sing plenty for you until you all tell me to 
leave off.’ 

**T could listen for ever,” said, Sir Frederick. 

“Oh! Sir Frederick! and sometimes you 
say you do not care for music.” 

‘*It is your voice,” he whispered, “ which 
has the charm! Come on the terrace.” 

She looked at Max Mowbray; had he but 
given her cold thanks ; he had never asked her 
to sing again. If he had looked kindly she 
would have refused Sir Frederick's invitation, 
but as it was he turned his head away. She 
tock the arm proffered to her, and soon he was 
asking her to be his wife. 

“Leah, you must have seen my great ad- 
miration for you; you must know you alone 
have kept me in this dreary old country 
place. Now give me my answer.” 

“ Sir Frederick, I do not think I shall ever 
marry again; and, besides, it is too early to 
receive an offer from any one yet. My 
husband has not been dead quite a twelve- 
month yet ; and I really could not give you an 
answer until then.” 

He grasped at the offer. 

‘You will not receive another offer in the 
meantime, Leah, if I wait, will you? How 
long, tell me, is it?” 

‘* He died in September,” she said, giving a 
shiver. 

‘* September! Then the first week I shall 
expect your reply. And you give me some 
hope, Leah, don’t you?” 

“T give you no hope,” she answered. “If 





you like to wait and renew your offer, then 
I'll answer you. In the meantim-+ we must be 
as though no word had been spuken.” 

He snatched a kiss from her lips, which she 
would have avoided if she could, and then she 
very soon returned to the house. 

The guests departed, and Leah turned to 
her aunt, 

“ Aunt Hester, Sir Frederick assed me on 
the terrace to be his wife.” 

Max Mowbray never noticed Ler, but looked 
out on the bright moonlight. 

‘* And what did you say, dear?” 

“That I would give him an arswer in a 
month ; and he has agreed to it.” 

** Aunt Hester,” said Max, “I don’t think I 
shall stay after Monday.” 

“ Not go to the pic-nic, Mr. Mowbray?” 

** No, Mrs. Lorton, I think not,” he answered, 
quietly. 

‘Oh, Max, you had better; I+h uld like you 
to accept Sir Frederick’s invite, and ”—she 
said, in a lower tone—“ and lovk after Leah.” 

“She will have Sir Frederick to take care 
of her.” 

“Yes, I know; but for all that I prefer you 
being with her. And I don’t like him driving 
her in that dog-cart, he is so very reckless.” 

“Tf you really wish me, Aunt Hes‘er, I'll 
stay to please yeu, but only for you.” 

‘I never expected you to stay to please any 
one else, Max,” she answered. And then a 
light began to dawn on the simple old lady 
that perhaps Max’s visit had something to do 
with h being there. 

“For he cannot be so fond of his intended 
wife if he can keep away at a hamdrum place 
like this,’’ she mused, 

So Max, making or trying to make himself 
believe it was to please his aunt, stayed; pre- 
pared next morning dutifully to accompany 
the ladies to church, but his surprise was 
great when Leah came in iu a haudsome 
morning robe. 

‘‘Take great care of your aunt, Mr. Mow- 
bray. Do not let your wanderivg thoughts 
prevent you from paying her every attention.” 

“ Are you not coming, Leah?” asked Mrs. 
Lorton. 

“No, dear aunt. Sir Frederick promised to 
bring me over some nice flowers he has in his 
conservatory ; 80, as I am nearly an engaged 
young woman, I must be obedient.” 

“Then I suppose it is settled,” said Mrs. 
Lorton to her nephew. as they drove away. 
“I did not expect he would be the kind of 
man to be put off with that answer.”’ 

And Max Mowbray was wishipvg he had 
never come away from town. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Monpax morning came; the sun shone 
brilliantly ; and Mrs. Lorton, Leah, and Max 
Mowbray drove to Sir Frederick Halton’s 
house, about a mile distant. Here were all 
preparations ready for the pic-nic. _Some of 
the guests had come ; others, whose houses lay 
in their road, they would pick up. Leah was 
seated beside Sir Frederick in the dog-cart, 
while the others of the party came on in 
waggonettes. 

Leah would have enjoyed the lovely drive 
immensely if her companion had been silent, 
bat he would keep talking all kinds of nonsense 
until the proposed halting-place was reached. 
Then he assisted her to alight, when Max 
thought he held her in his arms longer than 
was necessary, and she came up inquirin 
whether he had not enjoyed the beautif 
country. 

* For I know you are an admirer of all that 
is beautiful, Mr. Mowbray,” she said, archly. 

But she could not get himtosmile. He had 
been annoyed siuce he had seen her and Sir 
Frederick together, and considered if she were 
engaged to the baronet she should not seek 
to hide it from their friends generally. 

So the day passed without a word being ex- 
changed between Max Mowbray and Leah 
Lorton. 

But when they were to return Leah would 
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not accompany Sir Frederiek im the dog-cart. 
He tried all his powers of persuasion. It was 
of no use; she resolutely: adhered to her first 
intention of returning with Mrs. Lorton. 
‘Tam cold,” she explained to the baronet. 


he said, sulkily. 

“Have one of the Miss West's,” she said, 
persuasively. 

Hang Miss West! ’‘he-answered| angrify, as 
Leah moved towards-one of the-waggonettes 
where her aunt was just seated; 

“Mr, Mowbray, there is just‘roem for you,”’ 
she said, as she passed him. 

And who would have thought her voice 
would have acted likethe-magieit:did?’ With- 
out one word he took hissew#beside lier: And 
Sir Frederick, with a-seowl, looked on ; but he 
felt mollified when she called to-him as he 
passed with Miss West by his side,— 

“A pleasant drive, Frederick!” 

She had called him the-first’ time: by* his 
Christian name; and it pleased Him, while it 
astonished the rest of tle company, and 
irritated Max Mowbray extremely. 

“Am I to understand’ you are ergaged’ to 
Halton ?” 

“You are to understand’ no:more than you 
do,” she said, smiling im his face: ‘‘ But behave 
yourself, and look/pleasant, It willbe change 
to see you smile; you have been unusually 
glum all the day.” 

He drew her cloak closer round*her slight 
figure whea he saw her‘shiver; as if ‘cold ;'and 
when Leah shivered agaim if was onty to re- 
ceive the same attention, to féel the band of 
the man she thought more of tham life slipped 
round her waist, And H® almost beside him- 
self with the magnetism of thoseloveslit eyes, 
forgot all, in his entrancement, but'the woman 
at his side, who had so chained’ his-soul ! 

Then, in Sir’ Frederick’s houses she wes 
equally loving. They sauntered together by 
the stream until the baronet—who was! 
jealous of handsome Max Mowbray—found 
them, and took Léah ito. dinner. 

But Max cared not now.’ When they danced 
on the lawn to the glorious: band, whose be- 
witching strains lent additional charms‘to the 
glorious night, she was enclosed: im his arms, 
and she felt she should have been biessed could 
she have died there. 

“ Leah, won’t you come: along: the’ stream 
again?” he whispered to her: 

She was ready—he could’ never guess’ how 
ready—to' accompany him. 

“What a glorious evening, Mr: Mowbray!” 

“Why do-you call me Mr: Mowbray? I 
call you Leah!” 

‘* Not always, Max,’’ she whispered. 

‘That sounds better,”’ he said, as he pressed 
the hand on his arm. “* Deal, you call Halton 
Frederick, Have you given him His answer? ” 

“Ah! you are inquisitive,’ she said; lauch- 
ing. “Well, jast to render ‘His very lonely 
drive with only poor Miss West pleasanter, 
I called him Fredeérick:” 
ae It might have-been a pleasant drive;""*said 

ax. 

“He did not‘antice*pate mach pleasure from 
it when I proposed for-him to dtive her ome. 
He said ‘Hang Miss West !’—just-as you 
might havesaid': Hang Leah Lortor!’—if Miss 
Saltrum hed made-the'same proposal.” 

“T should’ never Rave ead’ that, though. I 
have thought many Bitter of Leah 
Lorton‘ im my own mind; and’ Had‘ resolved: to 
retarn to-town'at onee:” 

“To Miss Saltram ?”” 

“ Hang Miss Saltrum !”’ 

“Oh! you are as bad as Frederick!” she 
seid, putting her- small’ hand’ over his mouth. 

Bat‘it was only held there captive. 

“ Max |!” she cried, reprovingty: ‘ 

The hand' was loosed, and he caught her in 
his arms. She was conten€ to be’ there; with 
his lips to hers, content to be there for ever; 
but, looking into her eyes, he quiekly recovered 
com posure: 

“* Leah, forgive me?” he cried. 

“What have I to forgive?” 

‘Leah!’ came a voice, stern and Larsh ; 


‘“‘T have been hunting for you everywhere. 
Mr. Mowbray, I will take care of‘ Mrs. Lorton; 
she has promised’ the next three dances 
me,’’ ie 


‘“Mad! oh, Lealtt; Leah! the happiness of 
= life is gone, and yet I'd risk it if I were 
tee.” 

And Leah, for the rest ¢f the evening, was 
not lost sight of by the baronet. 

She looked hard at Max as they drove-home, 
and when she said ‘“Good-night |’? He looked 
away — her. bed sights He 

Leah Lorton passed a slee ) night; her 
soul was ‘nppetep iain maotn . And he, 
without a word’ to anyore but the footman, 
left by the first train, and, whem the ladies‘ 
came down to breakfast; it was-with satonish- 
ment’ they heard of his departure: 

To Leah the news fell heavily. 

“ He has.goneto'avoid me. After what: he 
said last. night’ he- will not-stay. Oh! Max, 
Max! it-would; of course, be’ dishonourable of' 
you to break off your’engagement with Dena 
Saltrum; aud to stay near me I know’ you 
cannot. Mydreanrhasgone! Nowit matters: 
not whom I have’; I'can-nevéer marry Max.” 

That'afternoon Mrs. Lorton persuaded her 
to drive into the town to make some little pur- 
chases, Slie did- as: her- aunt’ wished, but, 
when she returned, she-said,— 

“T cannot get’tHe lace, Aunt? Hester. I'll 
go into Plymouth to-morrow. Wilk you 
come?” 

“Well, I’may as well, dear. We'll start 
early, and be back to luncheon.” 

The next morning the carriage was ordered, 
and thre ladies were driven into the town of 
Piymouth. It was merket-dzy, and the town 
was unusually busy.” Teah was dtiven to the 
best shop. Whiten she alighted’ from tbe 
carriage two’ men were in conversation, and 


very | made way for her to pass. One-belonged to 


the shop, the other ste recognisediimmediatel y, 
and went palé to the lips; ~ However; ae 
commanded ‘herself sufficiently to buy the lace; 
and then returned to the carriage: é 

*“ Home!’ she said. to, the.footman, as he 
closed the door. Bat she was well aware the 
man had obtained‘another look at' her face. 

And‘sbe was right. He had recognised'her,; 
and mutteréd;— 

“TI always said'sle was above gronndi” 

Then, turning to Hiscompanion, he-in d 
who the handsome lady was*just into 
the-carriage. 

“"Phat‘is@ Mrs. Lorton, a widow and niece 
to the old’ lady’ in the carriage. Ste came 
from India, where her hushand died; to Vfts: 
orton. Let me see, that was some'time®last 
February: Hindsome woman, isn’fshe?”’ 

‘* Very,” answered ‘the otter man, ’absentiy; 
and; after some féw minutes’ conyérsation, 
they separated. : 

While Beah, who compjaingd. of the heat, 
lay back itt the carriage, and; when the- Firs 
was reached, went to!her’own room; declaring 
she could nof sit up lowger, am? for*three or 
four dave sire’ was too fll tobe seen. 

Sir Frederick Halton was: very. muct 
troubled at Leah's illness, and ° persistently 
called to-make inquities, A 

“Til see him,” stie said, ons- afternoon, to 
Mrs: Lorton. ‘Let him conte up to my sitting: 
room.” 
« Her-word was law in that house, and Sir 
Frederick, nothing loth, was soon asking Her 
tenderly the cause of her sudden illhess. 

**T believe it'was s touch of sunstroke,” she 
answered. “Tt was intensely hof im the 
carriage.” 

“It wasn't Mowbray going away, wantit’?” 
he asked. ; 

“Tf it had been I’ should: Have gone after 


else wants me.” 





asked, eagerly. 

| “¥ou may have your answer if yor like. 
| T'll be your wife!” 

| Sir Frederick was delighted; and, having 


ate 
As. the pair moved away Max Mowbray: 
** You will be jastas‘cold inthe waggonette,” | said. 





him. But you need not be so jealous; norone | 


‘*Then why not give me my answer?” he ' 
| pany. 


obtained permisgionj to) come: whenever he 
chose to see her he left the house, and the 
very firsi-person he met was mage acquainted 
with the vews. It soon was quickly spread 
that Sir Frederick Halton would marry the 
beautiful widow; young Mrs: Lorton, and the 
baronet chuckled over the disappointments of 
many. 

ie. Lorton was-rather surprised at Leali’s 
choice and her riciousness, but a loving 


word or smile soon brought the oRMady-reund. 
No one was like-her beautiful’ Deatt,; and: she 
might do all kinds of ‘tsings, and*be forgiven, 
that, with another: person, would be con- 
demned. ; 


One mornibg; when Lesh was. walking 
through: the pleasant: country: lanes, she’ was 
accosted by the man wliom: she had ‘noticed at 
the druper’s shop. 

Nellie Forrester? He-said. 

“You are mistaken,” she answered, 
haughtily; “‘ my name is Lorton.” 

‘Is it new; but ‘your name was Nellic 
Forrester.” 

“You‘are out-of your mind. Let mepass!’’ 
she said. : 

‘““No;” he cried, planting himself toprevent 
her passing him; “‘yoa-must-have beérinsane 
when you thought to hide front me, whien you 
runoff with my note in your pocket: I did 
not give that to’ you fer*# new’start /it was to 
help you until you were my wife; ‘You-knuow 
me now ; I'am Pret King; the*man-wionr-you 
promised to marry!” 

Leah protested her-i ance, but she found 
she had her matclt in this*map: 

“I shall ferret this out,” he said; and he 
moved away for her’ Pen xf “ Fl go; to the 
proper authorities: e “goon be a 
warrant issued’ for the‘ apprehension of the 
murdérer of Mrs, Forrester.. You cam pass, 
now, Mrs. Lortom”’ 

But Mrs. Lortoadid not cliooseto-go-at his 
bidding. ; 

“ Supposing you found this Nellie Forrester, 
what would you Lave of her?” 

“To Keep ler promise)” he said, ‘and to 
be-my wife.” ' 

“Would you lave-a ninrderess ?*' ste asked. 

“I would take-her as-site’is,’" he- answered, 
ignoring Ker remark; ‘‘ but if slie reftrses‘she 
can see for Herself what‘is:in store for Her.” 

He handvd’ her the net an old® news- 
paper, with the accountof’ the marderin it. 

“Pred King,” she said, ‘2 amv engaged’ to 
Sir Frederick Halton. How am Pto'att?” 

‘‘ Break off with Winot,”” be’ answered, 
quickly ; “ antd-tell’ me, first; all about ~thas 
case. The murder, T meaz,” 

“T have nett eee ‘id’ not 
liave your ten-pound’ note, ‘and ° *P cans 
here has pothing ta dp. wi you. Suffice it, I 
am Mrs; Prevk Lorton} an adopted? Ghoghter 
of'the lady atthe Firs; and' am very like 
be her heiress,” 

“Oh! And I'shall expect+you-to renew cur 
old acquaint ance.’” : 

“Can't you: give me” a little while, Fred?” 
she ‘pleaded! “ Give'mea monty, amd T' pro- 
mise you in that time to be supposed’ to-make 
your ‘acquaintance, and’ alsorto-be your wife as 
g00n-as we can arrange’alll’” ~ 

“Agreed!” he answered, “But mitid, I'll 
keep-you under myeye ; aid, Neltie-—” 

« Good gol Be sold “Talways 

* @ood-Byel!”' is said. F § gave you 
thecredit of running off wifh:the money.” — 

She gave him her Hand! and’ turhed‘wearily 
away, he watchivg her until lost to-view. | 

‘Better to have ended: my miserable exist- 
ence it that river mud then Rave’ lived on 10 
this fear, never to Know peace or happiness 
moret””" / 


CHAPTER VII. 


Max Mowszray Had o@ from 1 Tiegh be- 
cruse le could not trust himeelf: im ler’ ccu- 


y to 


 Diven: were I? free I dare not-ask'lier'to be 


| my wife Shé lies the taint of insenity—1 
| sHould always be remembering that—an 
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every time she did anything eccentric I should 
put it down. as maduess directly. I dare/not 
ask her, even were-I free; and now the best 
thing is to hurry.on the marriage as quickly, as 
it is possiblee I faney how Lena 
will. be to-see me,’’ 

But that day Mrs. Mowbray had received. a 
letter from her sister, telling her Leah-was 
e to. Six Frederick, Halton, and Mrs 
Mow had immediately driven to Mrs; 
Saltrum’s. to impart’ the news, thinking, it 
would quiet: Lena. 

‘The. mother and. daughter no. sooner felt 
safe than they intended to make Max suffer 
for his coldness; and Mrs. Saltrum agreed with 
her daughter that she should give him his 


freedom. 

“ d on) it, my dear, he’ll beso, very 
astoni' he'll make it all up, and ask you te 
bemarried.directly.. Goto the Smiths; they say, 
he means returning to-day. No doubt-he will be 
here this evening.if: he has come by an eaxly 
morning train. You can stay the night with 
them, and I’ll talk to the young gentleman,” 

The young gentleman did call.on. his way 
home, and very distantly he was-received, 

“ Where. is. Lena) Mrs, Saltrum.? ’ heasked. 

“She has gone toMrs. Smith’s;,but Lhavea 
few words.to say to you. Lens very..much 
objects to the way in which you haye, treated 
her; you.leff for your aunt’s without evem say- 
ing good-bye, We-hear you havebeen carrying 
On. & ion with. young Mrs, Lorton; and 
Lena also wishes.me to tell you she considers 
by your’ behaviour you. have rendered all en- 
gagement between. you at an end.” 

2 a Lena herself say this?” he.asked,. 

‘ es.”’ 

“ Did she, gor purposely: to, avoids me. tos 
night?” ‘ 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘*Tf those are Lena’s,wishes;1. have-no more 
to say, Mrs. Saltrum, .l.hope she will. meet 
with some.one worthy-of. her. You havefaiten 
into a slight.error regarding my-cousin—she is 
not yet- engaged to Sir Frederick ;, she has:post- 
poned. her answer for a month!” 

“That wasia shaft dizected at me, Mrs, Sal- 
trum,’ he muttered, as. he went downstairs.‘ 1é 
glanced off without damage, bué mine told home 
I fancy ! I.am free, and-yet L.daxe net! Lknow 
she likes me—I could se@.it in her eyes. yeater- 
day, when Lleoked iat. her. And yet darenot—I 
should feel.I.was bringing a curse on.my head, 
Her father, a. murderer, and then-to, take hia 
own life! and Leah was-thought to turn.after 
him. Ob my queen,!.my- queen! handsomer 
even thap the levely.girl whom. fate threw in 
my- path to,be a tomment for ever.!.” ; 

For several days’ Max, endured,/a. sexies. af 
bitter attacks, and, taunts from his mother and 
sisters, until at last, goaded almost. to,despera. 
tion, he lef once. more for his aunt's house. 

“T’ll ask her to be my wife; and whatever 
trouble comes.of it, it lies at their door.” 

So. thatia week had not. elapsed when Max 
Mowbrayione, evening walked into. the house, 
creating great astonishment. He was. glad. to 
find them alone, for, as it happened, the baro- 
net was dining with some friends, 

_‘‘Deanme, Max, how youstartledimet” cried 
his aunt. ‘Whatever possesses, you. to, race 
about from oneiplaee to the other? You never 
seem to know:your, own, mind,” 

“AmT uot welcome, Aunt Hester?” 

“ Always welcome to your home, my dear 
boy. There, sit down, and‘have some dinner: 
See how you have seared Leah:!'” 

~ am sorry if I have'startied you,” he said) 
gently. ; 
_ ‘* Well, I was rather startled‘to see you walk 
in, T must confess ; however ifis'a pleasant’sar- 
prise,” 

“It is doubly so te.me to hear you say those 
few words,” he whispered in her ear, while his 
aunt was giving some orders to a servant. 

But Leah gave no answering smile, she 
knew thinking wassin the future rom ors ee 

inking what people w say to her 
preference for Fred King. What would—what 
could they. think of her choice ? People already 








had said she was capricious, they would then 
indeed have occasion to say so. 

Max noticed her still: pale face; and now he 
was again in her society the! fascination re- 
turned tenfold. He was: glad when he could 
entice her into the: garden; he forgot all his 
fears, he thought now of only her: 

‘*Leah,” he said; ‘‘ I am. free mow from my 
engagement to Lena:Saltrum. How about Sir 
Brederick? ” 

*T have given him his answer, Max.. I have 
promised to marry him,” 

It sounded as.a knell in Max-Mowbray's ears. 
Lost again! Amd yet there was: just a faint 
something. passing: through his mind, other 
than regret for the loss he: had experienced, 
while Leah hamdly, seemed capable of think- 
ing at all. She wandered round the gardens 
wondering what. nextwould turn against, her. 
She.could see that had she waited, to give Sir 
Erederick his: answer, Max, would have told 
oflis love. But, then, that other-what then 
would she have done? ” 

_ “ Betterto! ” she murmuted, “ better as: it 
is! Of all miserablewomen, was there ever the 
like. of: Leah Lorton? 

He looked at her: facoand.saw the pain she 
was suffering, and his-look brought Leah to har 
senses» She mustactiier pant yet ; she must.be 
capricious Leahy or all would:be «lost, . She 
struggled bravely! against all emotion, andthe 
man by her side stared. in surprise as she 
turned to him, asking ifheimeant to be ather 
wedding, ‘ Hor Frederick says he'll not. wait 
long for.:me. You think me fickle, don’t you; 
now. confess?” 

‘*T cannot understand you, Leah, Firstyou 
are sad, andithengay. What makes youelange 
so suddenly?” , 

‘Tam a restless woman, Max—have allkiad 
of moods, gay and grave.”’ 

‘* And no hearti!” he:said. 

“ And no heart |!” she.answered. 

He turned on his heel and left, her withont 
another word. 

* That woman will die in.amad,;house!” he 
murmured to himself. ‘ I’m theanisful,for, being 
saved from her— dreadful to think! of withsach 
beauty, such power to wield'a maa to whatso- 
ever she: wills! ” I 

“ Amnt Hester, do younctice anything.about 
Leah's; manner peculiar ?’’ 

“ Very excitable, that isall,” answened Mra, 
Lonten 


“Yon. don't think that she inherits, her 
father’s insanity?” j : 

*Goot.gracious!) Max; Leah, is no; more in- 
sane thancd am.” ' 

Leah was glad thenext day when the, baronet 
put’ in an appearance, and gladly acquiesced 
when he asked.her to.go for a drive with bim, 

: here was & certain air of proprietorship 
which was very vexatious to Max, and yet he 
knew, had he been Sir Frederick, he should 
have been the same. ” 

He roamed about. alone, unhappy and ill- 
tempered. He.made Mrs. Lorton angry, until 
she told ;him:at-last unless he could be agreeable 
he had’ letter return;te.town. 

That! evening’s post. brought him. a, letter 
from:Lena, Saltrum,. telling him she was sorry 
sbeihad been, se jealous of him, and asking him 
to forgive her. , ; 

Mrsy.Lorton, after much persuasion, got.him 
to let her-read, the letter,,and then Leal, and 
hertalkediitover together; and atlast, unknown 
to; Mas, wrote off. an invitation for Lena.and 
her mother foria.weeki if they, had no other 
engegement., ; 

With joy they readily accepted it. And to 
Max’s great surprice one day saw them at the 
Firs, 


is 
He could seaneely: believe, his eyes when he 
wadked.into!the room; and Lens fancied. he was 
not over-pleased at their—to him—anexpec ted 
axri 


val. ; 
‘* How is it.they ave here?’ he;asked Iheah, 


quietly. gbigic. 

“ Why, by Aunt, Hester's. invitation, to be | 
sure. We planned.anicedittle meetingfor. you, 
Now, Max, my dear boy, make it, up with, Miss | 
Saltrum, and you will be happy again.” 





qt “ ~ you. proposefor Lena Saltrum to come 
ere?” 

or ah neadedineianites 

‘* It’s not often I make eh , but this 
time I hope I shall penn ig 

_‘* You will find Lena willnot appreciates your 
kindness, Leah; aud asi to ever tiinkiog of 
making,her my. wife, it is ridieulous !’ Notiafter 
the old lady’s withering scorn.” 

‘*Bat you are no} to marry, the old lady,” 
said Leab. 

“Vm notso.sure the whole family wouldn't 
be: in. the: bargain. Lena treated me very 
badly.’’ 

‘‘Aud you returned the treatment. Yes, 
Max; you had noright-to.come here without a 
word to her.” 

‘*She had no right to. taunt meas she; did,” 
he answered. Then. he.continued‘ It’s no, use 
talking, Leah, I shall never marry her; no more 
than I shall you,” 

Leah.shook her head, smiling, But try as 
hard as she could, tears dimmed her bright 
eyes; and leaving,Max: Mowbray, locking) after 
her; she went quickly to.the-house, encounter- 
ing Leua Saltram, who had. been watehing 
them speaking together, and now saw Leah’s 
face wet with tears, : 


CHAPTER VITTI. 


“T gare and. detest. that. woman,! ’” said 
Lena to her mother, stamping her foat. ‘“‘ She 
has taken him from.me, see, he. now. pre- 
tends-he has business im. town, because we have 
come here. No, mamuns,, Max will newer 
marry.me, I feel,sure,” 

‘* My cear Lena, Max will never marry Mis. 
Lorton; for- her sunt. has just. heen, telling me 
that. her father died mad, and. Max has,a 
horror of madness, she, says... If it: had not 
been. kaown,to him. he would have made; Leah 
his wife. But he will not hawe her, So, ena, 
if. you play, your cards. well: he may renew the 
old love.” 

‘Bat not.if beisigoing away!” 

‘* He’ll soon get tired, Let us remain here 
for, the week,,and.by that, time he will come 
to-his senses.” 

“If that isthe,case, UTlLhave; my, revenge on 
her,’ said.Lewa. “ Yes,.meamma,as Iam now 
sure Max won't. have-ler, she. shall, not.be 
Lady Halton!” 

‘‘ Why notrtry after Sir. Frederick. yourself, 
Lena?”’ 

‘‘ButI like. Max, mamma” 

*Nonsense!, And so.you. will Sir. Frederick ; 
he isa fine-looking.man,, Lady Halton sounds 
better. thau Mra, Mowbray,”’ 

‘*So.it does ;, but Llike Max.’ 

“Then you are & bigger goose than I, tovk 
you to be !,”” said. the mother, very,impatiently. 

“Well, [ll see; Ab! these.is Sir Predesick 
—see, comingin. He igsalmays. here—a very 
different lover to.Max.”’ 

“I should think,so.. Now, come down. and 
be as pleasing as you can, and let, Max Mow- 
bray see you care. nothi him.” 

They descended, going into:the, garden. 

‘¢ Good. morning,, Sir -Exederick,’’ the: old 
lady said, sweetly,. , 

“ Good morning,’’ echeed, Lena, 

. While (3 ye ape did. not poe 80 nah: 
impressed by their appearance.as they, wou 
noe liked,but he invited them.all jover,te his 
honse, 

They set off, Sir Frederick the gayest.of, the 


ay. 

. His sister, a Mrs. Devereux, met them, and 
Leva now.saw.agood opportunity of venting 
her spite, She was.all. attention to the lady, 
and the two got.on. very, well, together: 

hey were seated. at.loncheon, when. Mrs. 
Devereux spoke.of, that; moming, a.geptleman 
admiring their house and asking permission to 
look over,the grounds. : "y 

He sent in hia card—Mr: Frederick king-— 
and asked if he, might.look round this after- 
noon.. I gave him permission ; but, of course, 
now we must refuse him.” 

“ Yes,” answered her brother. 

“But why?” asked Leah. “ We necd not 
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be in the poor man’s way. Perhaps he is an 
artist.” 

“Qh! he won’t trouble us, I daresay. Yes, 
let him look roand.” 

They had almost forgotten the circumstance, 
all but Leah, when the figure of a man was 
discernible in a portion of the garden. Sir 
Frederick, who was always courteous to 
strangers, went to him, and Leah, kaowing he 
bad come there to see ber, and would think she 
avoided him, sauntered over to the baronet. 
They were talking to the stranger for a few 
moments, and then left him to go over the 
remainder of the grounds. 

After a few minutes Leah was not to be 
seen, and Mrs. Devereux and Lena went in 
search of her. 

‘* Why, there she is, just by that clump 
trees, talking to the stranger! ” cried Lena. 

“ Very improper,” said Mrs. Devereux. “ It 
was not quite right to go with Frederick, and 
speak to him, bat—good heavens! the man is 
kissing her hand!” 

** Come away, Mrs, Devereux,” cried Lena; 
“I will tell you something, only keep it from 
Leah, She does some very strange things, and 
we are all afraid she possesses a little of her 
father’s insanity. He murdered his wife and 
then cut his own throat !’ 

“ Good gracious! And she will be Frederick’s 
wife ! Not if I have any power to prevent it.’’ 

** Done!” cried Lena to herself, exultingly. 
«Leah Lorton, I've paid you partly, not all, yet!” 

On the following morning the baronet called 

uite early, and asked to see the elder Mrs. 
rton alone for a few minutes. 

“Mrs, Lorton, I have had a severe blow 
when I reached home last night. I was telling 
_ sister of Leah being so upset, when she 
info 


rmed me there was insanity in her family. 
Miss Saltrum had toldher. Is this true?” 
“Her father died insane. That does not 
prove Leah is too.” 
“ Pardon me; when a lady allows a stranger 


to kiss her hands it seems very like insanity.” 

Then Sir Frederick told of all his sister had 
seen. 

“Under the circumstances, Mrs. Lorton, I 
cannot fulfil my engagement to Leah. You 
must know what it costs me to lose her, for 
she has become dear to me. They say your 
nephew koows it, and that is why he does not 
ask her to be his wife.” 

“My nephew was engaged to Miss Saltram 
until they quarrelled over Leah, and then in 
the meantime Leah had given you your 
answer, Sir Frederick ; but of course I, in her 
name, release you from any engagement to 
marry. Bat you will promise one thing—no 
word of this shall escape your lips, or it will 
be her ruin.” 

“TI promise!” he said, solemnly, and Mrs. 
Lorton knew he woald keep his word. 

“And leave me to deal with Leah, Sir 
Frederick. I am very sorry; not that I want 
to lose her, she is all the world to me, but for 
you I am sorry.” 

“Tt has fallen heavily, Mrs. Lorton, on me; 
bat better now than when she was my wife.” 

Sir Frederick went home, and by the mid- 
day train he had left Devonshire, and Mrs. 
Lorton had seen Mrs. Saltrum and Lena, 
telling them it was great unkindness on their 
part, after she had told them as a secret, and 
to soothe Lena’s jealousy; the end being that 
the ladies also left, and only Max remained 
at the Firs, more comfortable now they were 
gone; and beginning to fall again under the 
old spell when a telegram from his father 
compelled him also to start for London. 

Mrs. Lorton had broken the news to Leah 
that Sir Frederick's sister had seen the 
stranger kiss her hand. “ Was it so, Leah?” 

“Yes, aunt! but I thought there was no 
harm.” 

‘Very inprudent,” said the old lady, “ you 
will be more guarded for the future.’’ 

“Til marry the first man who will have 
me,” cried Leah, angrily, “and then I shall 
be at rest.” 

‘ Are you not at rest here, Leah?” 

“Oh! Aunt Hester, your goodness to me I 


oo deserve; bear with me a littie longer, 
ear.” 

“My love, I have never complained,” 
answered the old lady. 

“Say no more, Aunt Hester; if he could so 
lightly set me aside, he is not worthy of more 
thought from me,” 

Leah that day moe a letter herse!f to Fred 
King ; it was only that she had broken with 
Sir Frederick Halton, and she was ready to 
keep her promise with him. ‘If I can mould 
him a little differently it will be to his interest 
to keep my secret; then I shall bs afraid of 
noone. If any one should turn up here from 
India, which I am always anxious aboot; and 
they say Iam not Leah Lorton! I cannot be 
proved to be any one else, with Fred on my 
side to help.” 

And Fred King, who was delighted with the 
way events had prospered, went to Plymouth 
to see about some business, intending to re- 
turn to his former lodgings near , when 
he was suddenly taken ill. 

Leah wondered she never met him in her 
rambles, and a fortnight passed away. It 
made her uneasy. Was he bent on bringing 
her, as he supposed, to justice? At last she 
received a note in avery poor hand. It was 
from him, but she could scarcely believe it. 
He said he was very ill, and was not likely 
ever to recover, and ing her, for her own* 
sake, to come and seehim. She determined to 
risk it, and wrote to say she would come. 

Making an excuse to her aunt she took the 
carriage to Plymouth, and, leaving it at a cer- 
tain place, closely veiled, made her way to the 
hotel Fred King was at. 

‘* Are you Miss King?” asked the waiter. 

She nodded her head. He called to a 
woman, who was a nurse, and she led her into 
the room where he lay. 

At a glance Leah saw death in his face. 

“Oh! Fred!” she cried, as she clasped his 
hand ; ‘‘ get well.” 

“ havea seme I ar - you 80 — 

“An ng,’’ she said, the tears chasi 
each other down her cheeks. =e 

“ Nellie, there is no help for me now. I 
must tell you all that ison my miad. I knew 
when first I came to see you in Bermondsey 
that there was a Nellie Forrester advertised 
for in the papers. I made certain inquiries, 
and found it.nearly resembled you who was 
wanted, and I guessed many would come. 
Then I wanted you to be my wife,do you see! ” 

The girl at the bedside nodded. 

‘The days of the Valentine, or rather the 
note, I called in the evening and found what 
had Sy ee You may gaess how com- 
pletely knocked over I was atthe news, You 
@ murderer! I could not believe it, knowing 
how hard you had worked for your living, and 
for her.” 

“Tam glad of that, Fred!” said the girl. 

‘“« And I stayed about the place until the body 
was taken away ; and then, when I was going, 1 
noticed a man there, looking very haggard and 
emaciated. I took no notice at the time; I 
only thought he was a looker-on ; but I fancied 
somehow, Nellie, you were not dead. I fancied 
you had taken the bank-note, and yet I could 
not believe you had taken your mother’s life, 
Well, things went on. Everyone believed you 
were dead. A body was picked up of a woman 
round there, and some said it was yours; but I 
did not share in the general opinion, as I 
have said before. But one evening I was sent 
for to see a man who had fallen in a fit, and 
was taken to the hospital. It was, you guess 
whom? James Forrester—not your father, 
Nellie.” 

The girl's: blanched cheeks and wide. open 
eyes told of the struggle within her. 

“« But yourfather’s worthless brother, whohad 
enticed your poor weak-minded mother to leave 
her home and her husband. But she took her 
child—give her all that is due—she could not 
leave her child. Her parents left her some 
property when they died to keep her from the 
union, for they felt dishonoured by the step 
she had taken. They were holding a respect- 
able position as farmers. Your father, after 








his wife run off with his brother, went abroad, 
and died there. He left a will, giving all his 

tty to his daughter, Nellie Forrester. 

is the story, or rather part of it, which 
James Forrester told me. He thought, when 
he heard of his brother’s death, perhaps your 
mother could help him; and when, that fatal 
day you had goneto the city,he had followed you 
home on the previous night—for he recognized 
you, though several years had gone by—your 
mother said yon would bring some money 
home, and she would help him all she could. 
When you came back she wanted to get you 
away again to see this worthless fellow, whose 
mere name she seemed to idolize. 

“ When you left, after the few words with 
ee mother, he came again ; and she had told 

m of the ten-pound note which I had sent 
you. He wanted it; but she refused. They 
a and he struck her, she falling 

ead at his fect. This is what he told me 
when he lay dying in the hospital, and which 
was taken down in writing. The money which 
your father Lad left you went to the next-of- 
kin, when it became known, or rather was 
supposed—for no trace of you could be found 
—you had committed suicide; but you can get 
it, even now! I am ready, if you are quick, 
to swear to you! Nellie, I'll make all atone. 
ment I can.” / 

‘Dear Fred, if I had come to you that 
night, and asked your help, you would have 
saved me; but when, after my few angry words 
with my poor mother, I returned, I saw her 
on the ground dead; and he—my father I 
supposed him—then t past me. ‘ For her 
cake he said, ‘you’ll not tell. For her 
sake! for she loved me.’ He was my father, 
I fancied, and could I bring him by my own 
word to his death? I did not care where I 
went ; bat rashed to the river, and here I was 
saved from self-destruction by what I con- 
sidered to be Providence.” 

Then Fred King heard the story of Nellie 
Forrester's life from then to the present time. 
She hid nothing from him. “I destroyed her 
letter, poor thing, that she wrote, saying her 
troubles were too great to be borne, telling 
who she was, and I came in her place. | 
could tell no one had seen her ; her desoription 
tallied with mine ; but I have had manya 
struggle to bear, Fred.” 

** You nave a home, Nellie. You love this 
man, Mowbray. Keep it. There is, that I 
can see, noharm. Destroy all trace of Nellie 
Forrester with the stain on your name; and 
knowing in position you were not his equal 
he might not care to make you his wife. As 
it is, worse evils might fall on you. Be Leah 
Norton to the end of your days. You are sup- 
posed here to be my sister ; no one here need be 
any the wiser.”’ 

“Oh, Fred, try and get well, and be my 
friend.” 

“Nellie, I would for your sake; but I’m 
afraid there’s no chance now. Go, Nellie, and 
try ani come to me to-morrow. I’m sorry 
I tormented you; but I would now be a true 
friend.” 

‘* Live, Fred, live, for my sake!” . 

He shook his head and smiled, then again 
urging her to leave, for fear of people’s suspi- 
cions, She said good-bye, left the hotel, 
sought her carriage, and was driven home. 

The next day again saw her in the busy 
Plymouth town. She passed on to the hotel, 
and inquired for Mr. King. : 

“He died late last evening, ma’am,” said 
the waiter. ‘‘ His sister returned and was with 
him. Would you like to see her?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Once more she was at the Firs, but she hardly 
knew how she arrived there. 

Mrs. Lorton and Leah left some time after 
these events for Scotland, going very near 
where the Mowbrays, who had gone for the 
shooting, were located, and occasional v sits 
were paid to each other. 

Max Mowbray was distant and stern to 
Leah, and she could not understand him. 
She tried all the power of her witchery on 
him, and she fancied at t'mes he seemed to 
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forget his chilliness, and be more like the Max 
old, 

. “ Leah,” said her aunt, “are you ready to 
out with me this morning?” 

«“ No, Aunt Hester, I am tired, and it is cold. 
I think I'll stay indoors. You will not mind?” 

“No, my dear,” she replied, and soon after 
Leah was alone, and yet she could not rest. 

‘¢T wish now I had gone with her. I think 
T’ll walk round ; it is getting very cold now. Ah! 
we shall soon have winter here.” 

She put on awirm jacket and went towards 
Mrs. Mowbray’s. They had rented a house for 
a short time, and people seemed to go in and 
out as they please. ? 

Leah went round by the side gate and 
walked in—no one was near. She passed into 
the house, and to the drawing-rooms, which 
were divided with heavy curtains; here she 
heard voices. She was intending to startle the 
ladies when Mrs. Mowbray’s words fell on her 


ears,— 

“TI do not think, Hester, you should have 
brought that girl here; she is very dangerous 
toMax. I you I would rather see him dead 
than married to her.” Then followed a long 
discussion as to Leah's insanity. 

The ladies sat at length in silence, and Max 
came in through the opposite door. Springing 
across the room he raised the unconscious 
form of Leah in his arms 

“ Aunt Hester,’ ’he called. ‘‘ Mother, come 
quickly; I am afraid Leah is dead!" 

‘*She has overheard our conversation,” 
cried Mrs. Lorton. “Oh! Leah, my darling, 
they have killed you.” 

Leah did not die though, she was very near 
death’s door. She had had fever, which left her 
very weak and feeble—a mere skeleton. 

“We will go home, Aunt Hester, as soon as 
we can ; I shall never wish to come to Scotland 

ain,” 

“she never mentioned one word of that son- 
versation ; she only laid on the couch and looked 
outfar away. The doctors shook their heads. 

‘Some mental distress has caused this! ” 

‘* Her mind is sound?” asked Mrs. Lorton, 
anxiously of the doctor. 

“Sound! my dear lady. Sound! Ishould 
like to be as sure about "ay own.” 

This was balm, indeed; and Mrs. Mowbray 
and Max were made acquainted with the joy- 
fal news. 

‘“* Nonsense !”’ said Mrs. Mowbray to her son. 
“T do not know which is the maddest, your 
Aunt Hester or Leah.” 

“Tf the doctors say so, mother,” began Max. 

“ Can they tell? Did not her father’s insanity 
come on suddenly? What do the doctors 
know?” 

It was a fine, sunshiny October morning 
when Leah left Scotland for her home in 
Devonshire, breaking the journey in various 
places, accompanied by her aunt and Max 
Mowbray, much against his mother's wish. 

Leah was unusually thoughtful now, and 
Max could not bear to see her so quiet. 

He would watch her by the hour, feeling 
such pity for the lovely woman, whom he 
would have gladly have given his life for than 
know such a curse clung to her. 

The Firs seemed to welcome them with 
cheerfalness ; the servants brightened—for all 
liked Leah—and was glad once more to have 
beramongthem. Buthow changed she seemed! 
Not the dashing Mrs. Lorton of old, but a sad, 
sorrowful woman, who hid from the world a 
secret locked in her own breast. 

Max stayed on at his aunt’s house, meani 
to leave every day, but still the same ol 
charms held him captive, and Mrs. Lorton de- 
termined, for Leah’s sake, to speak. 

‘“*Max,my Jear boy, you won’t mind your 
old aunt lecturing you? I see Leah and you 
are more agreable together than you have ever 
been. Now mind, Max, you do not tam 
with my poor girl’s affections, and then cast her 
aside. You know marriage with Leah is not 
tobe thought of. You share your mother’s 
horrible opinion ; and I would not give my 
conseat, even if Leah would have you; and if 








she is the woman I take her to be she would 
spurn your love!” 

‘‘ Aunt Hester, you are harsh, I love Leah 
dearly, but I will not keep near her. I mean 
going abroad; it’s torture to stay here. I 
cannot help fancying Leah strange sometimes 
in her way. I have watched, Aunt Hester, 
only as a man who loves a woman dearer than 
life could understand. This horrible legacy of 
hers has destroyed my happiness!” 


OHAPTER IX, 

Tae firelight was playing en Leah's face as 
she sat and watched the flickering flame; it 
touched up the rich colour of her dress; it 
— on the costly lace on her neck and 

ves, 


ee 

She sat there, richly dressed .in purple 
velvet; why? Max’s stay was drawing to 
a close, and she had something important to 
tell him. 

She was in the library after dinner, and 
Mrs. Lorton was having her usual little nap. 
Leah knew Max would search’ for her, and 
she had made her mind fully up how she 
would act. She sat there dreaming what he 
would say—how he would scorn her as an im- 

ter—how she would plead to him to forgive 

er! She pictured the despair on Aunt 

Hester’s dear old face, and she wrung her 

hands at the wrong she had done her. And all 

this time Max watched her by the fire, looking 

wild and almost unearthly in the uncertain 
light, and a sigh escaped him unawares. 

ah heard it. 

“Mr. Mowbray, I want you. Come here, 
please.” 

“ Why Mr. Mowbray, Leah?”’ 

‘*You can never be Max to me. Come here, 
please, I have something to say to you. Do you 
remember telling me of that girl whom Lena 
Saltrum styled the beggar queen? Do you 
know that when she called me by that name, 
she was not far wrong? When you told me, Max 
Mowbray, of the girl whom you befriended that 
day, whom- wit. your admiration—you 
would have been too proud to have stooped to 
wed—could you have not lcoked into my eyes 
and read my secret? Max! Max! I am the 
girl—the work-girl! My name is Nellie Forres- 
ter, and I was accused of the murder of my 
mother !”’ 

“ Leab,” said Max, soothingly, “‘you are 
excited ; come with me to Aunt Hester.” 

“T will not until you have heard me. You 
think I am mad, but I am as sane as you, 
Max Mowbray.” 

In vain she tried to convince him. He still 
thought it only a proof of her madness, and 
so he told Aunt Hester. 

She had played her game so well that 
nothing a be traced, and now she would 
have altered it; she had outwitted herself. 
Oh! the horror of it was terrible! To be now 
supposed a mad woman—not to be able to 
prove herself Nellie Forrester! What could 
she do? who turn to? Alone again in the 
world, alone—utterly alone—to work for her 
living. She would go; it would be happier 
than living in luxury—to be pointed at by 
everyone. she laughed it would be wrong, 
if she were silent it would be attributed to 
that one dread cause. And now even Mrs. 
Lorton believed this; she had rid herself so 
completely of her old life—of everything con- 
necting her with Nellie Forrester—there was no 
way of getting them to understand.” 

She kept her room throughout the day, and 
Max Mowbray thought she was perhaps feel- 
ing ill. In the evening, however, she came in 
looking very lovely, dressed again in velvet, 
In the evening she played snatches of pieces 
on the pian? in a restless kind of way, and 
then she broke out in the song Max loved. 
Her sweet voice sounded doubly sweet; there 
was pathos which only came from a breaking 
heart, and the last line, 

“‘For ever and for ever,” 
fell on Max Mowbray’s ears like a knell. 

Leah rose from the piano. 

“Good-night, Aunt Hester; I am tired. 





Good-night, dear aunt,” she said again, kiss- 
in ber’ “ Good-pight, Max!” 

oth eyes followed her from the room. 
It was not more than ten o’clock when she 
left them, and very shortly her aunt followed 
her, saw she was comfortably settled, and then 
went to her room. 

While Max Mowbray paced the library 
smoking, he was unaware of a figure who just 
gave one peep, and then sped away towards 
the nearest inn. 
or a fly was waiting, and Leah jumped 


‘You must catch the night express,’ she 
said to the driver. 

‘*T’ll try, ma’am,” thinking it was strange 
young Mrs. Lorton should be travelling alone, 
and walking to the inn for the fly. 

‘Some of her pranks, I guess,” he said to a 

rter, as the train sped on its dark journey. 

ere was she going, except to hide in that 

big city, to try and obtain employment, to for- 

et she had ever been Leah Lorton or Nellie 
orrester ; to be someone else! 

Both Max and Mrs. Lorton were nearly 
frantic when they discovercd her disap- 

arance. They traced heronly as far as 

addington ; there she was noticed, but what 
became of her no one could tell. They hunted 
for Nellie Forrester ; they scoured the neigh- 
bourhood of Bermondsey, but she was too well 
hidden. With the money she had, and which, 
she said, in her letter to Mrs, Lorton, she 
would retarn when able, she had taken a poor 
lodging in Camden Town. She was well aware 
that the old quarter would not be safe for her, 
and, plainly dressed, she had passed as Miss 
Smith. She told her landlady she was a 
governess out of a situation; that her friends 
were all in the north, and she was seeking for 
pupils round the neighbourhood. She obtained, 
by the landlady’s help, some pupils at the 
house, and a!so went out to teach ; but it wasa 
very hard struggle, and as well she at last 
turned to the old needlework. 

“T can do a little while I am teaching, and 
when I am alone,” she said. And only after 
many journeys to the City—not the places 
where she would be at all recogaised—she 

rocured some work, aud so dragged on the 
onely, cold winter, 

She generally wore a thick veil, but she did 
not like to when fetching her work, and 
managed as well as she could for that to be in 
the dusk. 

Hard work and hard living was telling 
terribly on her, 

‘*She’s in a galloping consumption,” said 
the woman to her husband when speaking of 


er. 

“Do you think she is a lady?” he asked. 
“Shouldn’t be a bit surprised ; got friends 
hunting after her, perhaps.” 

They were right. Max Mowbray was tearch- 
ing everywhere, bat not with that old pain at 
his heart. Already a burden had been lifted ; 
once more he had heard from his friend that 
Major Seton was in England. He hunted him 
up, and inquired all about his cousin Frank’s 
widow. The description given did not tally 
with Leah. 

Max drew out a poeah. 

“Is that anything like her?” he asked, 
hanging as if for life on the Major’s words. 

“No. That is a handsome woman, but 
certainly not poor Leah Sylvester. I have a 
carte of her which you shall see.’’ He sent for 
it, and it at once showed the dissimilsrity. 

After a few words of thanks he walked 
lightly along until he reached his mothe.’s 
house, then to Aunt Hester with the news. 

‘‘ Please Heaven ! we will find her, Max. She 
shall be the same to us.” 

“Not the same to me, aunt,” he said. And 
his aunt understood him ‘‘Sheshall be Leah 
Lorton until sheis Leah Mowbray—as far as the 
outside world are concerned. No one el:e reed 
know her history.” : 

But the Christmas passed, bringing no 
tidings. The new year came and Max almost 
despaired, when sud¢enly one da; the lovely 
work-girl passed him. He could only see her 
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in her shabby hat.and dress as the work-girl 
whom Lena Saltrum had called the “beggar 
qneen,” and yet. there. was Leah’s face in its 
pensive mood! He watched her.in the,;shop, 
aud waited; over an. hour, until, they were 
closing. Then he went in and madg,inguities. 

‘That wes Miss Smith, one of,enr ont-door 
workers,” was the reply. ‘She, lefi,by the 
side door.” 

** Can you give me her addreas?”’ 

‘* Not now ; I don’t know it. And the fore- 
woman is gone—can give it you to-morrow 
morning if you like.” 

So Max had to be content and wait He 
was. early. the next morning, but.could gain no 
tidings. The forewoman distinctly refused to 
give the address. 

“ Miss Smith does not wish to be known. 
She. is, not. like the general class of needle- 
women.” x 

ee T am related.” 3 

‘“T am sorry, sir ;.but,I passed my, word to 
her I would keep it secret,’’ “ 

Max left the shop, when the poriercame.out. 

“Peaye me your address, sir, and. I'll 
and find out oak bring it. you, this evening,” 

A substantial gratuity, and: the promise of 
repeating it, made;the porter, very avxious to 
be-as good as his word, and in theevening Max 
received the rather, far-off message of one of 
the streets leading off College-street, 

It was very vague, but he acted upon.it. His 
search almost proved fruitless, but. at last he 
met a workman, and asked him,if he knew of 
a Miss Smith living;down the street, they wene 
then in. 

‘Why, my wife’s got a Miss Smith, a lodger. 
Teaches music and does:some needlework.” 

“ That’s the lady!” cried Max. 

“‘T'm not sure, sir.” 

“Let me see her at once!” 

“T couldn’t do that, sir, because it might 
not be. her; for there is another Miss Smith 
does needlework living: at the end bouse, and if 
my Miss Smith wasn’t your Miss Smith. she 
might not like me answering, questions and | 
earn. and then my. missus would make a fine | 

uss.”’ } 
‘“* How can I see her?” asked Max. | 
| 





The man looked up at the heavens andidown 
on the ground, 

“T’ve hitit, sir. It's Valentine’s.Day to mor- 
row, send her a valentine. If it’s nother she'll 
think it’sfrom one of the scholars. And then Ill 
gat her to go to the postman, and you’ see her | 

ace.” 

‘She may see me,"and leave yeu then and 
there. I don’t want. her to see I’ve traced hex.” 

“My brother lives right opposite me; you go 
in bis parlour window,” 

Max was ready to comply with the man’s 
request ; he got a handsome valentine and reg- 
istered it, so that he might haye a good look 
at her face, and was in the little parlour win- 
dow—where of course he wag, expected, the | 
people having been duly informed of the little | 
e. which suceeeded admirably. It was 

eah ! 


CHAPTER X. 


Nexium Forrester, or Miss Smith, with 
wonderment on her face, sat looking in astonish- | 
ment at the gorgeous valentine. | 

“Why, Mra, Robinson, who can this be | 
from?” she said to the landlady, who was | 











have you haunted me déwn?.‘T'dmNellia Por- 
rester ; indecd.I am!” pie: rAerag 

* You are, Leah Lorton to me, , L banish my 
swect work-girl—my heggar, queen—tfor ever, 
but Leah Lorten returas with me to her-aunt. 


See here!” he said, producing the photographs, | 


“bere are two Leal Lortons; this one, poor 
thing! perished miserably by ler own ach; 
this one lives to make the man whe loves her 
happy for the rest of his life !-” 

**Do you really mean that you will be party; 
to the fraud ?”* 

‘I mepm.you return, to, your own; place as 
Leah.Lorton. .Wikoever likes to think. differ. 
ently can; you must.always. be Leak. .to, me. 
Come, my.dgarest !. Aunt Hester waits:te.wel- 
come you. Come, truant, no one will.he, the 

aoe oO 

“ But Fam. usurping same other person’s 
name and place.” ; 

“You are taking your own place, and: the 
name. choose to christen you.” 

‘« Wall: not, every, one: suppose, me to be- in- 


@? 
“We'll live that down Leah ; that will die-a 


natural desth,”’ 


Mrs, Robinson was sorry tolose her, though 
they were not forgotten for their kindness, 
nor any who, had been. good to the late 
Misa, Smith, 

The joy. of Mus. Lorton on her appearance 
can.he better, imagined than described ; and 
Mrs. Mowbray felt greatly aggrieved at, Leah’s 
strange behaviour, 

“Running away from her annt for months 
looks, very bad, 1 cannot understand it!” 

And neither could she when, one month later, 
she had the news that hex som Max hed mar- 
ried Leah. 

She was greatly annoyed, and so was Lena 
Saltram ; for Sir Frederick Halton was as far 
off as;ever. 

‘‘ They were married in: London, my-dear,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray to Lena; ‘‘ and, altogether, 
everything seems surrounded with mystery. 
When, I cantioned him, about, marrying Leah 
Lorton because of inheriting her fathor’sinsan- 
ity, hesaid I'm.not marryingthat Leah Lorton.” 

“Tl search,the register,” cried Lena. And 
so she did, and came back with the startling 
news that Max had married Nellie Forrester; 
daughter of George and Nellie Forrester. 

Who: Nellie Forrester was was a great 
puzzle, andsoremained; sbe was always Leab, 
and always lived with Aunt Hester—some- 
times in London, sometimes. in Devyon- 
shire; but no one but her husband and his 
aunt-ever knew the real, histery—never knew 
whom, Nellie Forrester was—nbver knew. what 
became of Leah Lorton; but supposed: that 
Frank bad married a nobody in India, who 
passed as Leah Sylvester. 

People began tosay Mrs, Max Mowbray was 
a mystery; butit.did not seem, to distanb her 


, hnsband; so they grew true, She made her- 


self liked: by his sisters, and they always en- 
joyed. themselves on their visits to the Firs. 
tt was on,one of these visits Heity made Sir 
Frederick Halton’s acquaintance, and the 
following, year saw her his wife, much to Lena 
Saltrum’s chagrin, though Sir Frederick could 
not but think he had lost a.prize when-he lest 
Leah Lorton. Leah she was:to. all—Leah,she 
must.remain to the.end. 

Valentine’s Day has since come and gane, 
but Leah remains. as beautifnl.as ever. She 


quite in ignorance of her husband’s plot , was the Leah of old, but her voice is brighter, 


against the lodger. 

“Tt must be some unknown admirer, Miss | 
Smith, It can never be the.children ; that would 
cost a good bit of money. Well, miss, I’m 
glad you’re not left out Valentine’s. Day ! ”’ 

At that moment there was a knock et the | 
door, and Max was admitted, Miss Smith | 
had sat down toher work. The door opened ; 
she had her back to it. Thinking it was the 
landlady she néver looked. round, but went ox 
with her stitching until a manly form fell at 
her feet, and Max Mowbray was asking her 
to forgive him, 

‘* Forgive me, Leah, my déarest!” 

“Tam not Leah. Oh! Mr. Mowbray, why 


and the song, her favourite one, ‘ Forever and 
for ever,’ is sung with different, meaning now. 


(THE END.) 








A, counTRYMAN invested.in a pennyworth of 
chestnuts, at the street corner.. In half-an- 
hour he returned and; handed the vendor one 
of the nuts. ‘* What does this mean?” asked 
the dealer.. “ Wel,” remarked the customer, 
“that is the only sound chestnut I.found in 


| the lot, and so tiought you put it in by mis- 
i take. 


I am an honest, man, and don’t want to 
take a mean advantage of a fellow.” 


FACETLE, 


A wapy who! sent an order‘in response to 
an advertisement offering! twenty-five useful 
articles for a threepenny ‘stamp reccived 
twenty-five pansy 

A Jounnay, heads an article: * A Tunatic 
Escapes and Marries a Widow.”’—" Kecaped,” 
says a modern Weller, “eh? I shonld say he 
had got.caughi.!” : ¢ 

Tue classiin German grammar ixon the sub. 
ject of genders.—‘‘ Miss Flora, whyds.‘amoon’ 
masculine: ins Gemma ?”’“So that she. can 
go ontialane:at night, I swppose,”’ 

Errrarn from a tombstone in the cemetery 
of Montmartre: Here lies Joseph KX, who fur 
twenty years-after the death’ of his wife lived 
in the society of his mother‘it-law, and died 
in the hope ot a better world heyond.” 


A. .wEeaTsrn, editor once apologised: to. Lis 
readers.somewhat after this fashion :— We in- 
tended: to have » death and a magzriage,to.pub- 
lish this week, but, a violent stoxm, prevented 
the wedding ; and the doctor being:taken sick 
himeelf, the patient. recovered, and, we. are 
accordingly cheatkd ont of beth.” , 


A Crry Aras treads upon the toes'of a gentle. 
‘man. “ What are-yow about, ireltin?’ cries the 
man, in a tone of anguish. ‘*You sxe walk- 
ing over my feet)’ ‘ What else cam I walk 
on'?”’ replies the boy; ‘*they take up ‘the 
whole of the pavement!” ~* 

“Au! George, isn’t it delightful that. we are 
to be married so soon? To.he sure, we are 
not rich in this,;warld’s goods, but with, such 
love as ours we can almost live on bread and 
water; can’t we, dear?” ‘ Easily,” ssid 
George, with great emotion. ‘You furvich 
the bread, love, and I will skirmish around 
and find the. water.” 


Sczxsx: Stock department of skow-yard. 
Scotch visitor-points to Ayrshine boll: “ Pat, 
wur ye ever attacked by a. relative o’ these 
geniny ?’’ Irish visitor: ‘* Yes; oi wur 
once pitched twenty feet. into: the aix’’ Seotch 
visitor: ‘‘An’ what.did it dae tae-ye when ye 
cam. doon?’” Irish: visiter: “ Nothing; for oi 
pritended that oi wur dead, when oi war only 
ingensible,” 

“T rrp,” said an old man to a repor'er, 
‘‘ that there is absolutely no limit to the, dura- 
ility of the teeth if ¢h<y are properly taken 
care of. I never drivk hot. drinks, always 
brush my teeth mornivg and evening, avoid 
all acids whatever, and, although I am sixty- 
five yeare old, my teeth are as good as they 
ever'were.” ‘And that is all you do to pre- 
serve your tecth, is it?” “Yes, sir; that’s 
all; barring, perhaps, the fact that I put them 
in # glass of soft water at nights.” 


A youna swell. who is about to enter into the 
holy estate of matrimony goes, to. seek the 
advice of an old friend, his. family, dector. 
The. girl, you see,” says the:young man, with 
engaging frankness, ‘‘ basn’t got. any, tin now, 
-but she has a rich uncle with heart disease 
‘that—” “T don’t know about that,” says the 
doctor, reflectively ; “a man with heart disease 
is apt to live much longer than—” ‘But it is 
a serious case, Only this eg they called 
in your eminent colleague, Dr. X.” . ** Then if 
they bave, marry her, sir; you haven't ® 
minute to lose!” 


Ax. amusing, incident of the. average, China- 
man’s ignorance of matters. pertaining ‘o 
western civilization. was. furnished by one 0! 
that nationality who was before a Sam, Fran- 
cisco court as a witness. He was sworn 12 
the usual manner, but the judge evidently not 
being quite satisfied that the witness under- 
stood the object of the form he bad just gone 
throngh, esked him, as is usual,in such eases, 
if he understood the nature of an oath. 
** Perfectly,” replied the witness: ‘I know 
that ifI tell @ lie every one in the court room 
; will receive eternal punishment.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue three younger children of the Dakeand 
Duchess of Edinburgh are on a. visit to. Her 
Majesty at Osborne during the_absence of 
their parentson the Continent. 


Tax Queen will hold two Drawing Rooms at 
Buckingham Palaee hefore. Haster,.cfi which 
the — will take place at. tho end of February 
or the in Marcb, and the second in 
the ne atte ot ch, 

Tre Queen and Prineess Beatrice will, it is 
understood,, leave Osborne for Windkor some- 
whatesrlier than was anticipated. The Royal 
return: to the Castle will probably take place 
about the middle of the month, 

Tre Duchess of St. Albans has given a 
juvenile, fancy dress hall at Bestwood. Danc- 
ing began.at five @elock, the company depart. 
ing after at ten. Lord Burford ap- 
peared as a Spanish mutleteer ; Lord Osborne 
Beauclero, & boy. of six years.old, was: a 
Freneh cook ; and his three sisters-faivies. 

Lapy Henry Lenxox wore lace on the occa- 
sion of her marriage so.beautiful.and old that 
it is saidtto be absolutely priceless. Report 
says that the settlements.she hag made upon 
her hushand are of the most princely: descrip- 
tion. Lord and Ledy Henry Kennox are pass- 
ing a few weeks at Southsea; t wilk even- 
tually find. country place near Chichoster. 

Agnonrretp Hatin, Berks, has been lately 
the scene. of considerable gaiety, Mis, Har- 
groaves entertained much company 
during the last few weeks, At the grand ball 
nearly three hundred guests were present, 
when many of the gentlemen appeared in pink. 
The following day the hounds met at Arbor- 
field Hall, when the Duke of Connaught and 
Prinee Christian honoured. Mrs. Haxgreaves 
by their presence at breakfast, after which an 
excellent ran was enjoyed, 

One: of the prettiest. weddings that has been 
seen in Bath fora long time was witnessed 
when Mr. Henry Gallwey, of Tramore, county 
Waterford, was married to Misa Frances 
Davies, eldest daughter of the Rey. E. W. L. 
Davies, of the Circus, Bath. The bride was 
el attired in white brocaded satin, 
tri with Honiton lace. The four brides- 
maids were also in white, their dresses being 
of cashmere and watered silk trimmed with 
white far. Their mantillas were fastened 
with red roses and shamrocks, 

His: Royal Highness the Duke of Albany: has 
again entered with ardour into the useful 
career which was somewhat interrupted by 
his illness, and afterwards by his marriage, 
and settling down into a new phase of life. His 
Royal Highness has of late taken the chair 
frequently at public meetings for useful pur- 
poses, and thereby rende great assistance 
to the various causes he has thus patronized. 
We see that he has most kindly allowed him- 
self to be bespoke for June 19, to preside at 
the anniversary festival of the Printers’ Pen- 
sion Corporation. 

Tue presents which the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany received on the oc- 
casion of their silver wedding were of great 
value and very numerous. The Queen sent 
a life-size bust of herself, ~executed in 
marble, by Boehm, mounted on a black 
pedestal. The and Empress of 
Germahy presented a massive silver téa 
service of Ohinese design. Several of the 
gifts are works of art, our own royal family 
having sent a copy of a large picture repre- 
senting the children of George III. The royal 
couple exchanged presents, the Crown Prince 
giving his wife an original life-size portrait of 
& nobleman of the Vandyke period, while the 
Princess presented her husband with a marble 
bust of herself. The Prince and Princess 
William gave a fine Louis Quinze writing- 
table, Ten of the chief towns of Prussia 
offered a set of dining-room farniture which 
cost £3,800, while Berlin gave £5.900 for the 
foundation of a sanitary schoo}, 





STATISTICS. 


_—— 


. Lave Stocx.— The United States posses 
in round numbers 38,000,000 cattle, India 
30,000,000, and Russia 29,000,000.. Russia has 
20,000,000 borsés, the United States:10,500,060, 
and Austria. 3,500,000. Australia possesses 
80,000,000. sheep, the Argentine Repablic 
68,000, 000, and: Russia 63,000,000. The United 
States comes fourth in this list with 36,000,000, 
but in-the matter of pigs she heads the world, 
having 48,000,000, The goat is. an important 
animal in, many.countries—India is credited 
with no less than. 20,000,000, Africa, with 
15,000,000, and Mexico with 6,000,000. 


Bazwers’ Licencns.—The number of persons 
licensed as brewers for sale in England, with 
the exception of London, in the ending 
September 30, 1882, was 16,288. 6 number 
of persons licensed in London was. 114, masking. 
the: total number of brewers licensed for sale 
in Engtend 16,402, Daring the same period 
the number of persons licensed-as brewers not 
fer sale, in London, was 31, and in the rest of 
Hovgland 101,077, being a total for the whole 
of England of 101,108. The number of persons 
licensed as brewers for sale in Scotland and 
Ireland respectively was 152 and 55, thus 
making a total number of persons licensed as 
yer for sale in the United Kingdom of 

6,609. 





GEMS. 


East of manner and self-reliance are among 
the choicest jewels in the casket of manhood. 


Wonrps are the adulterated skim milk of life, 
while example is the pure cream, 


Tue days are made on a loom whereof the 
warp and woof are past and future time, 


Wuar the superior man seeks is in himself; 
what the small man seeks is in others. 


Cuutivate presence of mind, for it often 
forms the round of security in the ladder of 
life. 

You must work ; nothing is to. be got for no- 
thing, and no man who chooses to be indus- 
trious need. be under obligations to another, 
for labour of every, kind commandsits reward, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Preserve Puums.—To 1b. plums put, 1b. 
loaf sugar well moistened with whisky; boil for 
one hour on a slow fire, add a little more 
whisky to moisten the sugar. The plums do 
not want stoning. 


Fairp Fisa,—Small fish are fried whole. 
Large fish in slices one inch thick and two or 
three inches square. Wipe dry on a towel. 
Season with salt and pepper. Ro!l in seasoned 
crumbs, egg and crumbs. Fry five minutes in 
hot fat. Drain. 


Scatzors.— Open the scallops.and wash them 
well; cut off the beards and black, but leave 
the coral ; put two or three whole in an earthen- 
ware scallop shell, or all in a pie dish, with 
pepper and salt, and a very little water; cover 
thickly with bread crumbs, with small pieees of 
butter on the top, and bake about half-an-heur, 
or until nicely browned, 


Stewep Kipxrys.—Skin aud parboil some 
sheep's kidneys, cut them imslices, and fry. 
them in butter for a few minutes, with pepper 
and salt to taste. Mix a tablespoonful of flour 
with. a, piece.of butter in a saucepan, stir till 
it: begins to colour, then adda teacupful of good 
stock, and the same quantity of sherry. Let 
this boil five minutes, then add‘it to the kid- 
neys, With a smajl quantity of parsley finely 
minced, Make:thewhole very hot (but do not 
let them boil), and serve, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Tae Eastzr Monpay Revirw.—It has been 
decided that the:EHaster Volunteer Review 
shall be held upon the same ground at 
Brightomas’in 1881. 

Tue ‘ properties” which will accompany 
Mr. Irving to America are of sufficient balk 
and measurement to fill one of the old Atlantic 
traders, They will weigh, it is said, nearly 
200 tons. 

Prorosats are now before Parliament for the 
laying of. no iess,than,a hundred miles of nsw 
tramways: withim the area of the metropolitan 
district. Thaveterinary surgeons will rejoice ; 
likewise the coach-builders. 


Tre parish.of Marylebone is about to be en- 
lightened — by. - electricity. The parish has 
agreed to. make a. provisional trial, thinking 
that it should be. cautious, as electricity is, in 
its infancy. 


Som one has offered £500 on condition that 
£1,000.moreis found. The £1,500 is to,estab- 
lish a,home for lost cats on the principle of 
the heme for lest dogs. No doubt, in the 
feminine heart, the love for one beast is as 
great. as the other, and many a kind old. lady 
will send her fifty to-back up the suggestion. 

Aprons are a recognised essential in, dresg.at 
present, when, many costumes are copied from 
those worn by our grandmothers. Smallaprons 
of black satin have borders of white point lace, 
in pale pink or blue sateen; they are edged 
with lace. Five o’clock aprons show lerge de- 
signs in the form of teapots, onne &e., on & 
black ground, others show lace designs, and 


Japanese patterns are produced in sateen. 
Often an apron is made of two hankerchiefs, 
eg ® pleated frilliat the bottom,.a pocket and 


Tue love of the beautiful is born with us. 
Beauty exists ¢ here in the external 
world that.it may appeal to and pleasurably 
affect our sesthetic perceptions and sensibilities. 
A beautiful face, or flower, or tree, or land- 
scape, leaves: us mo election in our apprecia- 
tive sense of its loveliness. These and 
similar types of physical beanty involun- 
taxily excite our admiration, We come ta the 
beautiful through the eye and the impression- 
able senses, and not bythe measured steps: of 
reason ; it strikes us atonce or not at all: The 
foo] decides that the rcse is beautiful as quick 
as the. philosopher. 

Mr. Henserr Granstoyr in love! That 
is the story. The youth looks far too wise to 
be guilty of any act of folly of thiskind. But 
when: he was in Glasgow the other day a S-otch 
girl set her cap at him, and Robia’s caught. 
His fnother left the grand old man, sleepless 
and voiceless, to go off to Glasgow. The ex- 
planation is that “ he’ telegraphed to mamma 
to see the. lady before he proposed to Ler—a 
most dutifaland proper family isthe Gladstone 
family, and now all that remains is to fix the 
day, The lady is the daughter of one: of the 
wealthiest. of Glasgow merchants, and the 
engagement, is,the resnlt of a chance visit of 
Herbert Gladstone.to spend a.few days, And 
yet people think all the romance is out of life! 


Bowrxa.—No gentleman has a right to take 
off his hat.and bow to a lady in the street, nor 
should she ‘bow to him, if a stranger, ex- 
cept under special circumstances. For instance, 
if passing £0 23 almost to touch her dress 
in a very narrow passage, or in the hall of a 
mutual. friend’s house, he should raise his 
hat without looking, amd she should bow 
slightly in ee, acknowledge his courtesy. 
Also were she walking with a brotherto whom 
the stranger bowed or spoke, he ought to raise 
his’ hat; or if dle’ bowed to a lady walking 
with him he onght, of course, to raise his 
hat, Bat ininone ofthese cases.is any subse- 
quent bow'or acquaintanceship involved; and 
under no other'circumstance should any notice 
be taken of what could only be regarded as 
an impertinence. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. E. E.—Not quite up to the standard. 

Tom.—Queen Mary IL, daughter of James, 
Hyde, died of small pox in 1694. 

8.C. D F.—The name Maude means “‘a brave girl,” 
Arthur “a strong man.” 

8. G. ty po was visited by a great earthquake. 
according to the records, in February, 1663. / 

H. W.—The marriage is legal, but the partics might 
be liable to prosecution for perjury. 

A. R. Y.—Charlotte Corday was beheaded at the age 
of twenty-five years, on July 17, 1793. 

Jamie.— Correspondence having failed, see the young 
lady herself and learn your fate from her own lips. 

Bensamin H. (Brighouse).—We regret we cannot give 
you the desired information. 3 

8. D.—Tke name of Cape of Good Hope was given 
by John II.. «f Portugal, who augured well of future 
discoveries, having found the extremity of Africa. 

Marry F.—September 3, 1845, was on'a Wednesday ; 
February 7, 1835, was on a Saturday ; and January 8, 
1848, was on a Sunday. : 

GweEnpo_Len.—The bair tied with crimson and that 
tied with green are hazel brown ; that tied with light 
blue, auburn ; that tied with white is dark brown. 

Curis.—The law in England condemning suicides to 
burial by the highway, and mutilation by a stake, was’ 
finally abolished under George IV. 


Anne 


Carrie M.—If a woman finds it necessary to postpone 
her marrixge to the man te whom she is engaged ‘the 
should certainly tell him the reason why. 


Epnxa.—It is customary to bow to a person when you 
meet in the street, even if you have met only a half. 
hour bi fore. 


Dororuy. — Tke famous Jardin des Plants, Paris, 
founded in 1626, was exclusively a garden of plants 
until 1793, during which year animals were introduced. 


Susscriper.—l. The full name should be signed to a 
legal document, 2. Im legal documents punctuation is 
not necessary, but should be adopted in MSS. prepared 
for the press. : , 


T. A. C.—1. Thé en; ged ring finger for a lady is the 
third of the right nen. The wedding ring finger.is the 
third of the left hand, 2. Any degrees of cousins may 
marry. 


Iqnorayce.—l. An ordinary marriage licence is to be 
obtained In London at Doctors’ Commons. 2. The cost 
is £2 2s. 6d. ‘8 The licence obtained at the Faculty 
Office are available for London or the country. 4. A 
fortnight. 5. Only ane. 


Faep J.—You must hurry your preparations for 
marrying as much, as ible. The young lady pro- 
bably likes you very w It is the man who is ready 
to marry who succeeds with young ladies. 


CLara.—Catgut, employed in the fabrication of the 
strings of violins, ha guitars, and other musical in- 
struments, is cuneniint 


pre from the intestines of 
the sheep, rarely from those of the horse or mule, and 
not those of the cat. 


Liypa pit CHamount.—You cannot do anything but 
wait until the young gentleman calls or writes. You had 
better divert your mind to household affairs. Both of 
you are too young to think of m ly is 
your boy friend too miniature for love and courtship. 


Carrie L.—1. “ O’er young to marry yet,” we should 
say, as to the young lady. but her ts would be the 
better judges. 2. As to the dream it is evident that the 
dreamer Scarries her day feelings and impressions into 
her sleep. You ought to feel complimented. 


A... > curl a — a hold it in the 
steam o: iling water until it is thorou; dampened, 
then shake over the top of a heated pon ion tchiee enve 
not to burn it. Withdraw, shake it out, and hold in the 
heat again until properly curled. 

F. T. D.—It would be better for you to relinquish all 
hopes of winning the young lady for your bride than to 
violate your conscience. It is never desirable to marry 
into a family where one is unw ie; although it is 
not ible t» say whether a marriage will be happy or 
not in advance. 


B. F. D.—You had better make sure of the affection of 
the young lady and of her will ess to marry you, 
before seeking an interview with her parents. If you 
are sufficiently well off to marry at once there is no 
reason for postponing the matter. The young lady 
might think less of you a year hence. 


P. 8.—Your own judgment counsels you wisely. Do 
not take any step towards marriage until you have ex- 
hausted every means to win the consent of the you: 
lady’s parents. You are both too youn pee Tee 
prudence would dictate the ent of your happi- 
ness for a ‘> of years. You will buth be the gainers 
by waiting. You write very well. 


WiLtarp.—In the literature of proverbs that which 
you quote is simply set down as “English.” But in 
Many cases a proverb in one lan; is traceable to 
another language, some modifi in form being 
sometimes made to fit it for its new surroundings. Thus 
the English proverb, ‘“‘Home is ho be it ever so 
homely,” has its French counterpart, “To every bird its 
= is fair,” and its German, ‘East and west, at home the 

s 





IsaBeL.—You have acted very indiscreetly and foolishly. 
Your betrothed has very good reason for breaking off 
his penne. If you can recover his friendship you 
should do so, and endeavour to act with more modesty 
and consideration in the future. A minor—that is, one 
under ble of twenty-one—cannot marry without the 
t) ts or guardi 

Lapy Jane.—l. Yes; 1ou can make powder for scent- 
bags, in this manner: Take of corianders, orris-root, 
rose-leaves, ut ticus, four ounces 3 
rhodium wood, one drachm ; musk, twenty grains ; mix, 
and reduce to coarse powder. 2. Garnets are now very 
fashionable ; they are deep red—deeper than rubies. 

Puase.—l. A gentleman who would attempt to kiss 
a lady upon his first interview with her deserves to be 
for ever denied her friendship. It was excessively rude 
and ungentlemanly. 2. Any fair-comp!exioned person, 
who has but little colour can wear green. A person who 
has vas florid or rosy complexion should not wear pinks 
or é 

W. G. T.—1. If you desire to present your congratula- 
tions to the happy pair at a wedding to which you are 
invited, ia as simple and few w as possible wish 
them jvy, happiness, and prosperity. 2. The redness of 
your nose doubtless arises from some stomach trouble 
or else it is a scorbutic affection. Consult a medical 
man who will prescribe some corrective remedy. 


L. N. T.—You must wait for some manifestation of 
interest on the of the young man. It is never wise 
for a young y to take the initiative in a correspon- 
dence, or in avy way to thrust herself upon a gentleman's 
attention. Love is won by mutual sympathy and the 
natural attractiveness of two persons for each other. 
Your writing and prweny are very . The colour of 
the hair enclosed in your letter is yellow. 
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THE MARRIAGE BELL, 


Oh, blithely rings the marriage bell, 
And tly shines the sun, 

And friends throng ‘round us, sweet Estelle 
For Heaven has made us one. 

The bloom of health is on thy cheek, 
The wreath is on thy brow, 

And words, dear one, are vain to spe k 
How much I love thee now. 


The marriage bell is ringing still, 
And twenty years have fled 

Since in the chufch upon the hill, 
My darling, we were w 

No young friends greet us now with pride, 
No d decks your brow, 

And though I lovei you as a bride 
You're dearer to me now. 


Our marriage bell is :inging yet 
And forty years have sped, 

And Tinie a crown of snow has set, 
My-darling, on thy head. 

Thy figure is‘no longer straight, 
Thy voice mocks each endeavour 
To sing, but precious, sweetest.mate, : 

I love thee more thm ever: . : . 


A. B. C.—To make girger wine: Put 7lbs. of Lisbon 
sugar into 4 = of epring water, boil’ a quarter of an 
hour and skim all the time; when ‘he liquor is cold 
squeeze in the juice of two lemons; then boil the peel 
with two ounces of ginger in three pints of water for an 
hour ; when cold, put it all together into a barrel, with 
two spoonfuls of yeast, a quarter of an ounce of isinglass 
beat:n thin, and two pounds of jar raisins. Then close 
it up, let it stand seven weeks and bot’ le it off. 


Amisa.—You cannot do better than cousult your 
mother. It is probable that the young man is merely 
visiting you as a friend, and that he has no thought of 
love or marriage. You had better hold your feelings 
well in check, and not give away your heart unsought. 
When the qoung gentleman has a preference it will be 
manifest. long as he shows no preference it is safe 
to believe that he is heart-whole. No young lady should 
think of a gentleman as a lover until he has declared 
himself. 

B. G. V.—Plate-glass is composed of fine white san 
well washed, sulphate of soda, slacked lime, nitrate 

tash and broken glass. When melted it is poured 
out ee a table, 20 feet or more in length, by 8 or 10 
feet width. Two bars, slightly thicker than the 
plate is int nded to be, are laid on each side of the table, 
and a steel roller, resting on these bars, is worked by 
hand, rapidly spreading the glass over the table, the 
bars preventing the ied from flowing over the sides 
and re; g the thickness. After being annealed, 
the sheet of glass is placed in a frame and polished by 
machinery. 

Hostess.—Don’t make too elaboa’e preparati ns if 
you givea party. Something is sure to 9 eras: no 
matter how well you may manage, as you ik, to pre- 
arrange matters. Be careful, too, not to unduly bh 
= — either in providing the wines or the meats. 

four friends, as a-rule, your real friends, will not come 

to eat’ and drink, but for the pleasure of seeing you, and 
of enjoying an hour or two in your society. Above all, 
do not ask too many people. Crowded rooms prevent 
either a comfortable carpet dance or a round game. 
When people, too, camp out on the stairs, and have to 
utilize the passage to the front door—as is always 
the case in little hou:es—a feeling of discomfort is in- 
troduced which goes far to neu’ the enjoyment of 
the party. Only ask the folks you know well, and do 
not invite anyone who is at loggerheads with anyone 
else in your little social circle. 


Sinniz.—You have, perhba; mitted yourself to love 
this man before he become really attached 
to you, at least aciwone had solicited ra heart and 

leman 88 must be 
sieaiions. You had better 


possible that he 
‘O' 
Tour writing and composition are very good. 


Frep.—The next choice in 
diamond solitaire is a solitaire pearl. Hoops of gold, 
chased or engraved, are used as betrothal ; 

single garnet, or a single topaz, set high, makes a nice 
engagement ring: i ” the 

it) e J 


e initials of your own and your be- 

ed’s name, or a monogram of the initials of your 

Some to use merely the Christian 

poe each, We the monogram and date pre- 
‘erable. 


Miuty F.—It would be utterly im 
cnowieg 6 little of your abilities, to you ‘‘ whether 
you succeed in making literary @ sure 
source of ga‘ a ng. e can form no opinion 
of living.” W ini 
oo pee @ tions and capabilities in this parti- 
cular line. It would be advisable, however, if there is 
any other avenue open to you of a livelihood, to 
preference to 


e for us, 


ng 
either at home or at the s of the pupils 
i M.—It is to be indierent to yourown best interests 
and prospects n embrace  e : opportunity o: 
making friends. A reserve or Yefasal to meet advances 
ze averted fitable association. 
to advances of both sexes; 
tertaining with a spirit that will bid 
your ts come again; take and and 
you’ find time neither to sigh nor worry. 2. If it isa 
* gacrifice ” to perform the service for ‘your relative, you 
hat it may ert, acd the good to ig me 
wi av and ensue, it seems 
d ike the “sacrifice” the better. 
is infinitely more sensible 
= just than even the risk of a wayward and profligate 
le. ; ‘ . yaoiw 


G. V. R.—It is a well-known fact, proved by experi- 
ment, that the action of the water upon a ship at anchor 
ina current moving, say four miles an hour, is exactly 
the same as if the ship was ied through still water 
at a similar rate of ¢ ~all other conditions being 
equal. If we Understand our ondeént rightly he 
wishes to know if the person in the boat will cover more 
miles of water ro t the tide than he will with 
it. It is evident, from above axiom; that the result 
will be the same in‘either case, the action of the water 
helping or retarding him only to the éxtent df, the swift- 
ness of the current. That is, su him to row six 

would in @ current 


tance : 
but three miles against.it. But, in either case, the same 
amount of water is covered—namely, six miles. 


Anna.—The fi of Venus was a favourite subject 
of ancient sculptors, The statue to which you refer is 
one of the most f 3 specimens extant, and is known 
as the Venus de “Medici. It is preserved in the Ufizi 
Gallery at Florence, Italy, and is generally admitted to 
be the finest relic of ancient art. It was dug up in several 
| wpe either at the villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli, or at 

portico of Octavia in Rome in the seventeenth century, 
and after remaining some time in the Medici Palace in 
Rome (from which circumstance it received its name), 
was carried to Florence by Cosmo III. (one of the Dukes 
of Florence), about 1680. It is a nude statue, 4 feet 
11} inches high, exclusive of the base, and from its fault- 
less symmetry grace, has become a sort of standard 
for the female form. The sculptor was Cleomenes, the 
Athenian (200 8 c.). The beautiful Venus de Mflo, now in 
the Louvre at Paris, derives its name from the fact of its 
discovery on the island of Milo, or Melos, in the Grecian 
Archipe! . The most celebrated modern statue of 
Venus is that executed by Canova. 
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